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THE war seems to have fallen back a year and left 
the Allies with victories to chronicle everywhere but on 
the decisive front. General Allenby has broken three 
Turkish armies. He has captured some two-fifths of the 
ration strength, and his troops are moving forward 
towards centres which affect the interests of Turkey quite 
apart from those of her empire. Franchet d’Espérey has 
also further developed a brilliant and serviceable victory 
in the Balkans, where our adverse balance is still so 
heavy. But on the Western front there has been little 
change. The armies are moving towards St. Quentin and 
now are less than two miles west of the city. But if we 
think of the distance we had to travel a fortnight ago, 
it would be unduly depressing to take the rate of advance 
as a measure of our strength and capacity to cope with 
the Hindenburg defences. The Germans still put their 
trust in the impregnability of these lines, and von 
Ardenne assures us that between Cambrai and La Fere 
is a quadrilateral twenty-five miles deep sown with every 
defensive device known. But we have still to see Foch’s 
plan. There were long pauses in the German spring 
offensive, and we must allow the French General a little 
time to prepare. 

* * * 


GeneraAL ALLENBY’s victory is ove of the most 
striking in the whole course of the war. ‘Ten days ago 
three Turkish armies, the 8th, the 7th, and the 4th, held 
a roughly sickle-shaped front from the Mediterranean 
to the Dead Sea. The line, beginning upon the coast 
some eight miles north of Joppa, sloped gradually east- 
ward and slightly south to a point perhaps six miles 
nerth of Jericho, and thence east of the Jordan to the 
Dead Sea. The three armies may have a total strength 
of 100,000 ; but the rifle strength would be about a third 
of this number. General Liman von Sanders, the 
German Commander-in-Chief, had done well with his 
material, and the Turk as a fighter is by no means to be 
despised. But Allenby had at his disposal a mixed force, 
strongly found in cavalry, and among them some of the 
finest horsemen in the world. In dimensions this battle 
was not comparable with the struggle of two armies on 





the Western Front. But in the tactical value of the 
troops, in handling, in strategy, there has hardly been 
a battle to compare with it. There were few white 
troops engaged on the Allied side ; some Londoners, Irish 
and Welsh infantry, some Sherwood Yeomanry, and 
some Australian horse made up the white complement, 
except for a French detachment. But all the troops 
fought admirably, and with slight losses practically 
annihilated the Turkish armies in less than a week. 
* * * 


On the night of Wednesday, the 15th, Allenby 
opened an attack on the Turkish lines near the Jordan. 
It must have seemed formidable since a breach there 
would at once have opened up a flank. The Turks 
prevented this attack developing into a breach, but 
while they were still announcing their success the troops 
broke through the other end of the line between Rafat and 
the coast. Naval guns swept the rear of the positions, 
and in a few hours tke infantry were moving ahead 
rapidly. The cavalry on the coastal sector swept 
forward twenty miles in the first day, and by dawn of 
Friday were at Nazareth, whence Liman von Sanders 
had fled the night before. There was some resistance 
in the Plain of Esdraelon to this coastal force and the 
horsemen farther east; but there was no Armageddon. 
Within thirty-six hours the cavalry was astride the Haifa- 
Beisan railway, and turning eastward, threw a loop 
about the Turkish force in the centre. The strategy 
was precisely the same as that which won Jerusalem ; 
but the Turks in the recent battle were fed and there- 
fore depended upon a well-organised system of com- 
munications. The whole system was crumpled up by 
the rapidity of the Allies’ movement, and the Turks 
were at Allenby’s mercy much more completely than 
ever before. Organised defences are harder to storm ; 
but, stormed, the result is more sweeping. 


* * * 


Some part of the 7th and 8th Armies succeeded 
in crossing the Jordan, and the 4th Army endeavored to 
retire eastward on the Hedjaz railway. In this area the 
battle is being rounded off. But our Arab Allies have 
captured Maan, and the Allies are moving against 
Amman from Es Salt. Haifa, the best port on 
the coast, has been occupied, and some 40,000 
prisoners have been taken. Nowhere in the war have 
there been such scenes of wholesale rout—guns, vehicles, 
munitions, locomotives were left as they were, and for 
wide stretches the ground was littered with material 
which it will take some time to inventory. Even the 
prisoners have been counted little by little as groups were 
rounded up from the places where they sat beneath a 
white flag awaiting capture. Never before in this war 
have the cavalry so completely justified themselves, and 
compared with their ré6le the work of the infantry, gallant 
and dashing as it was, looks humdrum. But despite this 
reversion of the battle to war on the old lines, one ultra- 
modern factor was essentially concerned in the victory. 
The Allied airmen were active in reconnaissance, and 
still more useful as the army of pursuit, flying low and 
emptying their machine-guns into the disorderly re- 
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treating columns. The newest and oldest arms met and 
mingled, and the result was a victory that will live in | 
history. 


In its way the Balkan victory was as brilliant, 
though it is still impossible to see whether the Allies can 
make it decisive. The enemy in this area has been 
holding a difficult position, based on features naturally 
strong. On the extreme west—the Albanian fiank—the 
Austrians reacted vigorously after the Italian attack, 
and this re-formed sector is offering a pivot of manceuvre. 
On the east, also, the Struma sector is still intact with 
its own communications. The Allied purpose was and 
still is so to rupture the centre that the two flanks can 
be turned, and the enemy’s plan is to pivot on its flanks 
aud re-establish a front in the centre. But the fluid part 
there has extended rapidly, and now enibraces the 
100 miles between Monastir and Doiran. Little by little 
the difficult country in the Icerna bend has been clearéd, 
Prilep has fallen, and the Vardar railway has been cut 
behind the Bulgar eastern armies. Yet we hear nothing 
of prisoners, and the speed with which the withdrawal 
is being made argues considerable skill. The enemy is 
reported to be fleeing in disorder; but in country of this 
sort it is dificult to cut off his retreat. The very paucity 
of communications which in a sense makes the plight 
more terrible handicaps the pursuit of the Allies. 


* * 


‘He course of the Vardar is now held for about sixty 
miles ; but the conditions of the Bulgar rout are becoming 
clearer. The resistance west of Prilep is being skilfully 
cond:.cted, and it argues an approach to control of the 
situation. The Bulgar rearguards with German re- 
inforcements are endeavoring to hold the Serbs off Veles, 
and to prevent them turning the Babuna Pass through 
which the enemy is retiring. The Allied Front, at the 
moment of writing, represents a salient with the apex 
turned towards Veles, and the base about 100 miles from 
Monastir to Doiran. But the chance of completing the 
rupture of the enemy front is still hard to gauge. There 
wre small forces of cavalry moving towards the Veles- 
Ishtip Road and the Prilep-Veles Road, which runs 
through the Babuna Pass. But they are met wage by 
rearguards, who put up a fierce resistance before falling 
back. The bulk of the enemy troops seemed to have 
faded away, and is probably reforming on a new line in 
the rear. In the Doiran sector, the Greek and British 
Armies, having performed their task of holding the 
enemy while the main blow was directed further west, 
are no longer engaged ; the struggle has become one of 
rearguards and advance troops. It will not be long 
before the main forces achieve contact once more, and we 
shall then be able to measure the true effect of our 
victory. 


Since the publication of the Austrian Peace Note 
the atmosphere of political crisis in Germany has rapidly 
thickened. As is usual on these cecasions, it is hard to 
distinguish between the sensational reports of the Berlin 
‘circulation ’’ press and the solid substance. But it 
seems that the situation conforms to the inevitable 
pattern of a crisis. The National Liberals have been 
trying to gain admittance to the Inter-Majority Confer- 
ences, of course, with their usual object of spying out 
the enemy camp and hindering any effective action. The 
Centre sedulously avoids showing its hand, thoroughly 
conscious that for the moment at least everything depends 
npon its decision. As far as motives of party politics go, 
the Centre has reason to oppose a change. Hertling 
is its own man. But, however exemplary its. party dis- 
cipline and however much averse to a genuinely demo- 
cratic change the Centre may be, it has, at all costs, to 
keep in touch with its electorate. A priori evidence and 
the public admissions of the German authorities leave no 
doubt that the discontent with the Mertling régime has 
come to an almost violent head. Something must be done. 








The real question is whether the something done will be 
“camouflage ’’ or not. 


* * * 


THe main lines of the “ camoutiage ” solution have 
already emerged. Extreme Jingo papers have begun to 
speak of the necessity of “a government of national 
unity,’’ a coalition from Westarp to Scheidemann. Such 
a pseudo-coalition, with Hertling still at its head, is no 
doubt what the present Government, the Centre, and the 
Right would like to achieve. It would be a convenient 
sham ; for no Government in Germany can possibly be 
either democratic or pacific unless the Conservatives and 
the National Liberals are excluded from it and thrust 
into open opposition. Thus the question narrows down 
to the attitude of the Majority Socialists. If they were 
willing to participate in forming such a coalition it could 
immediately be realized, but at the same time, in view 
of the temper of their electorate, whose indignation at 
the treatment of the Franchise Reform has been brought 
to boiling-point by the wanton sacrifice of German lives 
in the catastrophic offensive in the West, participation 
would involve the ruin of the Majority Socialists as a 
party. Evidently they are aware of the danger and the 
great importance of the six points which they have 
publicly adopted as conditions of their entry into a Ger- 
man Government is that they make a Scheidemann- 
Westarp Coalition impossible. Those conditions include 
an understanding with regard to indemnities to a free 
Belgium, an abandonment of von Payer’s refusal to 
submit the Brest Treaties to a general settlement, and 
real Parliamentary Government. 


* * * 


Iv is impossible that either Hertling or the parties 
of the Right should accept such terms. Therefore, the 
inclusion of the Socialists in a Hertling Government is 
impossible. And now that the Socialists have so plainly 
declared themselves, it is almost inevitable that the 
Progressives, hitherto completely confpromised by the 
continued presence of von Payer in the Government, 
should be dragged, however unwittingly, over to the 
Socialist side. They also are afraid of their electorate 
of all the sections of the German people, the one, perhaps, 
most hardly hit by the war. In a democratic country, 
the obvious solution would be the formation of a Right- 
Centre majority. If Hertling remains Chancellor, this 
is undoubtedly what his majority would be. But, if 
Hertling himself is not now actually impossible, a Right- 
Centre majority is. It would be too flagrantly unrepre- 
sentative of the temper of the majority of the German 
people. Even Hertling cannot now allow himself openly 
to rely upon its support. The ‘‘ camouflage ’’ Coalition 
is a necessity for him. It is from this angle that his 
speech to the Reichstag Main Committee on September 
24th has to be considered. It was a bid for the support 
of the Socialists. The Socialists had very wisely fore- 
armed themselves by settling their terms on the day 
before ; but, even had they not done so, the manner of 
the Chancellor was a littie too wooden, his voice too senile, 
to persuade them. The Kaiser would certainly have 
made a better job of it. 


* * * 


INDEED, in view of Germany’s situation, it is not 
too strong to describe the speech as fatuous, both in 
language and conception. The Left of the Reichstag has 
long been perfectly well aware that the Brest peace is 
the stone of offence in the way of a general settlement, 
and that unless it is publicly declared that it is to be 
made the subject of international discussion and revision, 
official German talk of a League of Nations and arbitra- 
tion will be met among the Allied countries with the 
scepticism it deserves. The reception of von Payer’s 
speech hac made that perfectly clear. Yet Hertling did 
not so much as mention the Brest Treaties. His language 
concerning compulsory arbitration was calculated rather 
to provoke suspicion than to disarm it. In his view the 
questions which members of a League of Nations should 
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be compelled to submit to arbitration are “ questions of 
law.’’ That is, Geriaany maintains the position which 
she sent Marschall von Bieberstein to represent at the 
Hague Conference, and on which all serious attempts to 
postpone the arbitrament of war were wrecked. On no 
single concrete point was the speech clear or satisfactory. 
On the vital question of Prussian franchise, without 
exactly modifying von Payer’s categorical declarations, 
he managed by his careful avoidance of-the harsh word 
dissolution, to suggest onc2 more that his heart was noi 
in the business, as indeed it is not. As an utterance 
addressed to enemy countries the speech was negligible : 
ior this very reason and for others as an article for home 
consumption it was a miserable failure. It is not to be 
wondered at that the ‘“ Lokal Anzeiger ” should repori 
that it made an unfavorable impression on the Reichsta¢ 
as “unequal to the gravity of the situation.’’ 


* * 


Morr than all the rumors and reports, the speech 
confirms the view that the resignation of Hertling is 
inevitable and imminent. Von Hintze, who followed 
the Chancellor—and incidentally admitted the point on 
which this journal has all along insisted, that official 
Germany was against the issue of the Austrian Note 
—is not the iman to redeem such an_ exhibi- 
tion of incompetence. He is to the Left an object 
of still greater suspicion than Hertling himself. In 
addition to Dr. Solf, whem we believe to he Hertling’s 
inost Jikely successor, Count Monts and Count Brockdori- 
tantzau have been named, probably by their opponents 
—they are both what we should call moderate men— 
with a view to getting them disqualified in advance. Up 
to the moment of Hertling’s speech, it was fairly evident 
that the Centre was determined to support Hertling, 
and in view of the fact that it was simultaneously 
reported that ‘‘ Germania ’’ was inviting the Socialists 
to take part in the Government, and that Hertling 
refused to receive Sccialists into the Government, one 
may conclude that the Centre policy was to represent 
itself as overcoming the Chancellor’s resistance to 
democratization. 


* * * 


Bur the speech itself will have given Erzberger, 
now ready with a draft scheme of a League 
of Nations, and an acknowledgment of the wrong done 
to Belgium, an opportunity which the Right Centre has 
heen obviously at great pains to deny him. Nevertheless, 
in view of past experiences, it would be rash to prophesy 
a speedy creation of full Parliamentary Government 
in Germany. The important facts are, first, that 
Mertling has now made a change of Chancellors 
practically inevitable, and that the Socialists by their 
timely action have made another sham Parliamentariza- 
tion extremely difficult. The second is that von Payer’s 
speech leaves the door to a revision of the Brest treaties 
very stealthily ajar, after the first. abrupt closure. 
Scheidemann’s speech was also notable. He condemned 
Brest-Litovsk, the “King Making business’? in the 
East, and submarine warfare. 


* * * 


As we write, the railway strike seems to be on the 
point of collapse. In South Wales, which was its origin 
and true centre, the Strike Committee yielded to Mr. 
Thomas’s passionate appeals and threats. of resignation, 
and consented, under protest, to sanction a return to 
work. This example is permeating the London workers, 
and when the backward tide has thoroughly set in, a full 
resumption of work is only a question of time. Workmen 
act together, and the railwaymen, denuded of public 
sympathy and conscious of division in their own ranks, 
are obeying the genera] law of strikes. The Government 
have committed one mistake, and avoided another. 
When their offer of a 5s. rise and a machinery of revision 
was refused after its original acceptance, and the 
men revolted against their Union, they were 
quite right to stand firm and decline a second 
coneessicn. They could then, we are assured, 





have rallied the men with a strong manifesto of 
appeal, warning, and protest. Their resort to the 
seldiery is far more doubtful. It is not well at this hour 
of national armies to confront workmen with soldiers, 
and it is a bad precedent. When public opinion is 
hostile to strikers, this method is pcssible; otherwise it 
is extremely dangerous. 


* * 


Tue Inter-Allied Labor aud Socialist Conference 
has produced a series of compromise resolutions 
which at least keep the international policy of Labor 
in being. Unity was preserved; and the tendency is to 
resist the conservatism of the Americans and their rather 
extreme view of the war on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to condemn the reluctance of the German 
Socialists to assent to the Allied minimum. The chiei 
resolution threw some doubt on the perfect disinterested - 
ness of the Austrian Note, but declared against a 
“purely negative policy’’ towards it, and called 
for a united declaration of Allied terms repudiat- 
ing a “war of conquest.” The attitude 
to the Allied intervention in Russia was to 
admit it in principle, aiid to ask that it should be limited 
to an effort to “ preserve liberty and democracy.’’ This 
vetoes the restoration of the Tsardom. The resolution 
on war aims accepted Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, and 
declared that the war should be limited to achieving 
them, denounced the Secret Treaties,regretted the reply 
of the German Majority Socialists to the War Aims 
Memorandum, and demanded a Labor Congress to sit 
concurrently with the Peace Conference. All this keeps 
the Labor forces in being ; but hardly amounts to a clear 
marching order for peace. 


* * 


SENATOR LopGe, the acting Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Senate’s Committee of Foreign Affairs, has sketched 
his idea of a dictated peace for the “ Matin.’ It is a 
modest claim. Mr. Lodge adds to the general programme 
of restoration the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
‘ without conditions ”’ ; the gift to Italy of all the regions 
where her people predominate; ‘‘ maximum compensa- 
tion ’’ for injuries; the loss of all the German colonies : 
the internationalizing of Constantinople ; and the erection 
of three independent Slav States on Germany’s 
Eastern border (the Czecho-Slovak dream) to form 
barriers between her and Russia and the Orient. These 
are the conditions which Germany must “ accept.’’ 
Virtually it is a proclamation of Velenda est Germania et 
Austria. Both countries will, of course, resist their doom 
to the last. And we must remind Mr. Lodge that this 
Armageddon of his is to be fought out in Europe, not 
in America, and we, not he, will live amid the ruins 
it will have left us. 


* * 


Tre actual situation in Russia is evidently passing 
from intolerable to inconceivable. The reports of the 
‘‘Times’’’ correspondent in Petrograd are confirmed 
in detail by honest German correspondents such as Hans 
Vorsi, of the “ Berliner Tageblatt,’’ and Alfons Paquet, 
of the “ Frankfurter Zeitung.’’ Vorst, in particular, is 
‘or Germany an ultra-democrat, and perhaps on demo- 
cratic grounds may be somewhat out of sympathy with 
the Bolshevists. His reports are, however, certain to be 
as objective as the German censorship will allow. He 
says that, except among the active servants and partisans 
of the Soviet régime, the detestation of the Bolsheviks 
is wniversal, and that their government has become an 
utterly irresponsible reign of terror. And he quotes as 
having made an indelible impression upon him the quict 
words of an ordinary middle-class mother who said to 
hin that she would with her own hands strangle Trotsky 
if he was in her power, even though he were her own 
‘on, for the ruin and suffering he had brought upon his 
country. The phases of the French Revolution are 
evidently being repeated in Russia. One can but hope 


that the present phase of Jacobinism will soon come to 
an end, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE MALADY OF WAR. 


SrupEnts of the diplomacy of the war will have seen 
two conceptions of peace emerging from it. The first 
sprang naturally from our own intervention and from 
the great breach of public right that brought us into 
the struggle. Liberals and Democrats felt that the 
violated sovereignty of Belgium must be restored. 
That was the first great objective. But they felt, too, 
that the world had need of a new sovereignty, which was 
rather moral than physical. It was not necessary for 
this purpose to uproot the existing State system of 
Europe. But it was essential to regulate it; to set over 
it, as a corrective of its excesses, an international organ 
of Reason and of Right. Clearly, too, the worst 
nationalist grievances must be disposed of. Germany 
must settle with France over the lost provinces, and Aus- 
tiia compound with Serbia, with irredentist Italy, and 
with her own Slav nationalities. The Balkan question, 
the Turkish question, must plague Europe no longer. 
In piecemeal most of these terms might have been 
obtained in 1916 and 1917. Belgium could have been 
restored. France might have had Lorraine and Italy 
the Trentino. But though society might have had all 
these changes, it would have realized them with little 
accompanying sense that they or the peace they brought 
were likely to endure. So long as they felt Germany 
free to sharpen her sword anew and the Entente intent 
on meeting its thrust, the soul of the war would remain, 
though its forms disappeared. A peace was possible ; 
the peace depended on whether the nations would turn 
from war, not merely in weariness and the sick illusion 
that follows on exhausted passion, but because there had 
dawned upon them a new vision of the true art 
of government. 

But the first peace movement failed and the states- 
manship of the Entente turned restlessly to a second 
and conflicting notion of settlement. This was to 
take over the Pgussian conception of force, turning it 
against its authors. Autocratic Russia was the 
original parent of this idea; Italian and French 
Nationalism were its chief beneficiaries; while 
England yielded it a reluctant assent and America a 
very partial conversion, which she may retract when its 
full consequences are revealed to her. The Secret 
Treaties were the first embodiment of this second war- 
aim. Their actual scheme of egoistic annexations fell 
with the Tsardom. But their spirit remains in the more 
logical and ambitious plan for the dismemberment of 
Austria. This is the enterprize of Professor Masaryk and 
his friends, and we cast no slur on the energy and the 
idealism of their crusade. But there need be no doubt 
of its application to the duration and the character of the 
war. Before the confessions of Lichnowsky, it was the 
fashion of German apologists to fasten the responsibility 
for the war on British Imperialism and its policy of 
“hemming-in.’”” No such policy ever took shape in 
British counsels; as the Bagdad agreement showed, we 
were willing parties to a large expansion east- 
ward of the colonising and assimilating force 
of German industry. But “hemming-in” is the 
essence of the design of a linked chain of independent 
States, which, shearing away Danzig from Germany, and 
connecting Poland with Bohemia, Bohemia with Jugo- 
Slavia, and Jugo-Slavia with a largely aggrandized Italy, 
aims at cutting Austria and Hungary from the sea and 
Germany from her East-European trade. We prefer 
not to assume a full measure of British and American 





assent to these ambitions. But the flirtation with them 
has been carried quite far enough to threaten an 
indefinite prolongation of the war, as well as a serious 
change in its character. There is hope for the world so 
long as its real enemy, which is the reign of force, is 
seen to be the point of attack for the more ideal of the 
two war-combinations. That was our first and our true 
objective. But the extreme Nationalism of the 
Austrian Slavs leads away from the international 
idea, and our Imperialists, who think a Governor 
of Warsaw good enough for Ireland, favor it only 
because they see in it an instrument for their real 
policy of a complete disruption ef Central Europe. 
That way we plunge into a_ bottomless sea of 
strife. For if the design of the Allies is to 
Balkanize Eastern Europe, and, abolishing Austria, 
to surround Eastward-looking Germany with a 
ring of hostile nationalities and tariffs, no offer of 
peace coming from either of the Central Powers can 
ever be considered on its merits. We are back to the 
knock-out blow, and the masked diplomacy behind it. 
When President Wilson is quoted in the “ Matin” as 
withdrawing his fourteen propositions and declaring that 
Germany’s voluntary acceptance of them would be value- 
less, we conclude that a Jingo journalist has libelled him. 
But one thing or another. Either we gather together 
the European State-system under a new and firm con- 
cordat, or we smash it into a score of pieces. But already 
we have chosen the path we mean to pursue, and we 
cannot honorably diverge from it. In spite of the Secret 
Treaties, and not once or twice, both Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. George have disavowed the policy of partition. So 
late as July last Mr. George, interpreting the President's 
speech on Indeperdence Day to the American troops in 
France, said :— 


“President Wilson’s great declaration of yester- 
day made clear what we are fighting for. If the 
Kaiser and his advisers are prepared to-morrow to 
accept the conditions stated by your President, he can 
have peace not only with America but with Great 
Britain and France. But there are no indications of 
any intention on his part to do so. We do not covet 
a single yard of German soil, and we do not desire to 
dispossess her of any rightful inheritance.”’ 

That American policy, said Mr. George, could be 
put into a single sentence :—‘‘ What we seek is the reign 
of law based on the consent of the governed, and 
sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.’’ When, 
therefore, ‘‘ organized opinion’’ in Germany begins 
indubitably to move to an acceptance of internationalism 
and to a democratic constitution as its guarantee of 
good faith, we are in honor bound to meet it. We are 
apt to think exclusively of the Germany of 1914. But 
there was the Germany of the great cosmopolitans, of 
Kant, of Goethe and Schiller; and there was the Ger- 
many of °48. These forces are beginning to rise again 
in the troubled consciousness of the German people, and 
they are fast transforming the governing spirit, and even 
the political forms, of the country. We cannot disinte- 
grate and destroy them any more than we can invite and 
prolong a reign of famine and anarchy over the wide 
plains of Eastern and Middle Europe. Democratic 
America cannot do it, nor Liberal England, nor the 
France of the Revolution. 

Nor if we think of Europe, can we fail to think of 
ourselves. What is stable in this world of ours? We are 
as firm-seated as any Power in it. But we have to admit 
that the general war-weariness of the hour has made 
serious inroads on our solid British temperament. We have 
had the police strike; now we have the railway strike. 
What next? Only a child fails to connect the one event 
with the other or traces the increasing unrest of the 
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workers merely to discontent with their daily wage. 
The war is a malady of the soul; and if in 
the soldier it evokes prodigies of energy and 
endurance, it saps the moral of the citizen. What 
has this war done for average men and women? 
It has offered them a terrible contradiction. It has 
yielded a freedom such as they never knew before, and 
yet bound them to an unfamiliar and resented slavery. 
The restraining power of religion hardly exists; Church 
and State have issued a common interdict on the faith 
on which they suppose themselves to rest. One sex has 
marched out into liberty ; while a great part of the other 
lies under a strict bond of life and happiness to the State. 
But in the last resort the State is seen to be no master at 
all. The wage-earrer can get nearly anything he likes to 
demand. Concession follows concession ; the example of 
asking and the habit of getting tend to become universal. 
Much of this yielding is overdue; but its cause is fear 
rather than a sensitive social conscience. Thus, year 
after year are set before thousands of immature minds 
the temptations of mental unrest, of egoistic striving, 
of indulgence in the infectious passion of war, stripped 
of its early idealism, and reduced to the bare horrors 
of physical conflict, of a profitable seat at its dark and 
seemingly unending panorama of cruelty and suffering. 
That is perilous employment for the souls of millions. 
It is high time to set them a new mental tune, and 
adapt it to more human objects of activity. 





EAST AND WEST. 


Since the beginning of the war there have been few 
weeks into which so victorious a record has been com- 
pressed as that which has just now passed over our heads. 
General Allenby has once again bewildered his opponent 
by his bold and brilliant handling of a situation which 
one would have thought sufficiently obvious, and the 
names in his reports carry one back far beyond the 
romantic story of the Napoleonic campaigns. In a few 
days he has doubled the amount of territory held in 
Palestine, and his armies are swinging forward towards 
places which, the other day, seemed as distant as Berlin. 
General Franchet d’Espérey has achieved almost as 
striking a victory in the Balkans. With a fine mingling 
of skill and dash, the Allied troops are fast cutting their 
way through the centre of the enemy line. Their present 
success must lead at the very least to considerable read- 
justments as the Allies hurry northward on their way 
to Veles. In the face of such victories and the optimistic 
mood which they encourage, the danger is that we 
measure our chances on the West by our achievement in 
the East, and it is necessary to examine the one situation 
in the light of the other. 

There are some, perhaps, who will forget the lessons 
of the immediate past and indulge once more in the wild 
dreams which met the rebuffs of March, April, and May. 
They will see Constantinople on the tip of the lances of 
the Indian cavalry, and a second thrust forward brings 
them to the gates of Sofia and Vienna. They will again 
invert the inexorably fixed elements of the situation, 
and tend to regard the Eastern as the principal theatre, 
with the reservation, perhaps, that this is for the winter 
only. A more numerous body of visionaries do not go 
quite so far as this. But they suggest that we should 
allocate more force to the Eastern campaigns; and no 
doubt we shall see for a season the old folly of dispersion 
become a fashionable cult. It should he unnecessary at 
this point to insist that the Western Front is the prin- 
cipal theatre of the war, and that any campaign fought 
outside it is subsidiary. To say this is not to 
say it is useless or unjustifiable. To be a subsidiary 
campaign it must have a *réle as definite 
and clear-cut as the principal campaign; but 





ancillary to it. Unless the subsidiary campaigns achieve 
their purpose the main campaign will be prolonged, and 
wasteful; if they are coaducted successfully the main 
campaign will take on a quickened rhythm and stand a 
better chance of a rapid success. It is therefore merely 
logical to rejoice at the victories in the Balkans and 
Palestine, in spite of the fact that we hold more firmly 
than ever that the Western Front is the decisive front, 
and that there or nowhere the enemy will be defeated. 

It is, of course, quite time that the Salonika cam- 
paign paid some dividends. Few of the military 
adventures of the Allies have presented so inglorious a 
record. Until the recent operations a considerable force 
has been immobilized in Greece simply to fulfil the same 
function as the Murman expedition—to cover a port or 
ports, and to prevent their use as submarine bases. In 
each case there was a country to rally if possible ; but in 
the case of Greece we have not until this week seen a 
glimpse of the advantage which might accrue to the Allies 
by rallying the country. A careful view of the situation 
up to the last reports received shows that the enemy is 
still under cool direction. The number of prisoners 
captured and the amount of material collected do not 
suggest that the lines wereever held in any great strength, 
and the complete rupture in the centre has not as yet 
led to any considerable change on the flanks. In 
Palestine the victory is more complete. Allenby again 
outgeneralled his opponent, and while the Turks were 
reporting their success in holding his flank attack as 
though it were the main operation, he was flinging his 
troops through a gap on the coastal flank. He followed 
the Napoleonic line of invasion, but the victory was that 
of a cavalryman and not an artillerist. In a few days 
he had captured not only much territory and material, 
but had practically wiped out two armies. Five-sevenths 
of the total combatant strength of the armies west of the 
Jordan had actually been taken prisoners, and between 
the Allied troops and Aleppo there was no considerable 
organized force. But if Aleppo should be taken, the 
position of Turkey would be immediately critical. It is 
true that we have an open flank in Persia; but in the 
face of such a threat to the heart of the Turkish Empire, 
the enemy would be compelled to withdraw troops to 
defend the Syrian routes. But if we suppose such 
developments, how does this affect the main theatre of 
the war? At the last resort we must expect Germany 
to leave her Allies in the lurch, just as we were com- 
pelled to abandon Roumania. We can therefore expect 
no ultimate diversion from even the best conceivable 
development of these campaigns. And even if we were, 
as we may be finally in a position to attack Austria 
across the Danube, we cannot thereby resuscitate Russia 
and Roumania ; and we shall only reach this point when 
the German Staff see that. their Allies can resist no 
longer. Until then they will give what small help they 
can, and will endeavor to re-establish a fighting front. 
If the best should happen to us in Palestine, we shall 
simplify the Turkish problem, since a front re-established 
in front of Damascus will be as strong tactically and 
much better supplied. 

We have to remember that we are in the last phase of 
the war, and that makeshifts which would have connoted 
utter folly on behalf of the German Staff earlier in the 
war are now wise expedients. The Germans can have 
no hope of winning. But they have hardly yet reached 
the point of fighting for their conquests. At present the 
German Staff are merely allowing us to do our worst with 
the hope that when we have spent our force we shall be 
in a better frame of mind for bargaining. In the last 
fortnight our positions before the Hindenburg line, 
territorially and tactically, have changed extremely 
little, and we have still to fight the decisive battle in the 
West. The victories in Palestine and the Balkans are a 
great encouragement ; but it is in the moral and political 
sphere that their effects will be most felt. ‘Taking the 
whole sphere of anti-German action—military, naval, 
economic, political—the defeat of Germany is virtually 
accomplished. But taking a purely military valua- 
tion, it is easy for civilian opinion throughout the world 
to exaggerate the effect of our recent victories. Yet the 
prizes in the East and West are of very different worth. 
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It is not mere perversity but simple prudence to point 
out that never from the beginning, when the German 
resources in man-power were at their highest, have the 
Germans given any considerable force to Turkey. We 
can judge from this how remote the German Staff judges 
these campaigns to be from the heart of the problem. 
General Allenby’s triumph is bound to take its place in 
history. For skill in maneuvring, thoroughness in pre- 
paration, and decision in execution it has rarely been 
surpassed. But the centre of the military field is still 
on the battlefields of France, where, again, our suc- 
cesses have simplified the German problem of defence. 
The campaigning season is fast failing, and we have done 
little to wear down the massive German resistance. 
Marshal Foch is clearly not marking time from deliberate 
choice, and we have every confidence that when he strikes 
he will show a sure knowledge of the chances of his posi- 
tion. But it is necessary to remind ourselves that in this 
field a stern struggle awaits us. 





GERMANY AND POLAND. 


Tx the middle of August the first signs of a great change 
in the policy of Germany towards Poland appeared. The 
change was undoubtedly due to a correct appreciation 
of the significance of the then not yet complete collapse 
of the German offensive on the Western Front. In the 
five weeks which intervened between von Kiihlmann’s 
dismissal and the meeting of the two Emperors at Ger- 
man Headquarters on August 14th, the rulers of 
Germany finally decided that there was no prospect of 
military victory, and determined that their principal 
aim must be to consolidate their position in the East. 
The key to that position was the Polish question. 

For the first time, therefore, the Germans began 
to make a real attempt to solve it in accordance with 
their interests. Ostensible attempts had indeed been 
made from the German side before. In the spring of the 
present year, for instance, the leaders of the Polish 
Activists (whose actual position as representatives of 
Poland will subsequently be discussed) sought to come to 
a direct understanding with the leaders of the Reichstag 
Majority, in particular with Naumann and David, in 
order to gain a nucleus of support for the minimum 
demands which the Steczkowski Cabinet put forward in 
a note addressed to Berlin and Vienna on April 29th. 
The Reichstag Majority leaders encouraged the Poles, 
but the German Jingoes were immediately suspicious, and 
at a hint from them a typical Prussian Minister snubbed 
the Reichstag diplomats in a public speech. The Reichs- 
tag had by that time sunk to virtual impotence. The 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture declared that Prussia 
would have to put up with the necessary evil 
of including a few millions more Poles within 
its frontiers. In other words, the fourth parti- 
tion of Poland was already decided in a way which 
should satisfy the covetous appetites both of 
the High Command and the industrial magnates of 
Upper Silesia. The only solution then considered was 
that Prussia should take everything she wanted of what 
remained of Poland, and leave the fragments to national 
starvation. By tossing the Cholm land to the Ukraine 
in the Brest-Litovsk Treaty a further blow at Polish 
patriotic pride was to be struck, and Poland to be held 
under the perpetual menace of a hostile Ukraine in per- 
manent military alliance with Germany. Under these 
conditions Germany may have been prepared to consent 
to what is called the Austro-Polishsolution. It would have 
sorted well with the Machiavellian stupidity of the Prus- 
sian war-lords to hand over to Austria the task of satis- 
fying the passionate resentments of the residue of a 
wutilated people, whose hatred of Germany would have 
been maintained at boiling-point by the treatment which 
their newly-lost brothers would indubitably have received 
at the hands of Prussia. 

By August 14th Germany, having realised that these 
cherished plans of extirpation had been made obsolete 
by Foch’s victories inthe West, decided to begin again. 
Germany-has hot: nevershas had, and nevér will have, a 
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chance of gaining the sympathies of the Polish people 
as a whole; but she could at least make an attempt to 
establish a modus vivendi with the small, but not perhaps 
wholly uninfluential party of Activists, out of which the 
Steczkowski Cabinet had been formed. If the military 
would abate their demands, it might be possible to come 
to some sort of direct agreement, including a military 
and economic alliance, with this Polish minority, and so 
present the Peace Conference with an accomplished fact. 
One thing the German authorities seem to have had 
clearly in their minds from the beginning. If they were 
to be compelled by events in any way to satisfy the claims 
even of pro-German Poles, they would at all costs prevent 
the Austro-Polish solution. Austria might have the 
pleasure of governing an embittered and revolutionary 
Poland, but a contented Poland never. That would 
inevitably mean, as the Germans knew, that the anti- 
Prussian movement of the Prussian Poles would grow 
from strength to strength, and seek support in the great 
Austrian Poland. The Poles in Austria, always at heart 
irredentists, would make use of the tremendous political 
influence they would certainly attain in Vienna for the 
main purpose of compelling Germany to return Prussian 
Poland to the mother country. The Austro-German 
alliance would weaken aid snap under the strain. 

Accordingly the German authorities gave the Poles 
to understand that they would be willing to negotiate 
on the basis of the Steczkowski Note of April last. The 
principal demands of that Note were a guarantee of the 
territorial integrity of Congress Poland, an extension of 
its frontiers towards Lithuania and Russia, and free 
navigation of the Vistula, with the use of a free port on 
the Baltic. In return for these concessions, Poland 
would conclude a direct alliance with Germany. Two 
days before the Austrian Emperor was due to arrive at 
Headquarters, Count Ronikier and Prince Janus 
Radziwill (the equivalent of the Foreign Secretary in the 
Steczkowski Government) were invited to meet Hertling, 
Hintze, Helfferich, and the Kaiser. The discussion was 
finished, and they were sent away in time io prevent 
them from meeting the Emperor Carl, who was pledged 
to the Austrian Poles to obtain from Germany concessions 
similar to those demanded by Steczkowski, but as the 
basis of the Austro-Polish solution. Immediately the 
Austrian Emperor appeared at Headquarters, the electric 
organ of the German Press began to proclaim that the 
Polish question was solved, the Austro-Polish solution 
abandoned, and the blow to Austrian prestige softened 
by the appointment of the Archduke Carl Stephen to the 
Polish throne. Instantly the handle of the Austrian 
Press organ was turned the other way; it reiterated 
denials of these assertions. Nevertheless, to a certain 
extent, the Germans were right and the Austrians 
wrong. The Polish question had not been settled, but 
the Austro-Polish solution had been dropped, and indeed 
a certain valueless compensation paid for its abandon- 
ment. But whether by this Germany herself had come 
nearer to a solution of the Polish question is doubtful 
in the extreme. On both the actual and the a priori 
evidence, it looks as though she could not bring herself 
to renounce the rectifications of frontier which her 
Jingoes and her High Command have so insistently 
demanded. She was probably prepared to give the Poles 
an exchange for the territory she wanted. Poland might 
have a pro-Polish settlement of Lithuania (whereby the 
Letts would be swamped by a combination of Poles and 
Polonized White Russians); she might also receive back 
the Cholm land. But the Dombrowa coalfields and the 
Narew line—that was too much for generous Germany 
to surrender again. 

Still, the offer was specious. At present, at any 
rate, Germany is still in a position to deliver the 
goods, and she could thus easily outbid Austria. 
The offer was not devoid of attraction. Had it been 
made this spring, when the terror of Bolshevism 
smote the Polish aristocracy and bourgeoisie, it might 
have been accepted by the Polish Government and 
acquiesced in by the Polish people. But the same cause 
which induced the German Government to change its 
tone and make the offer has been operative also in Poland. 
xermany’s defeat in the West has strengthened not only 
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the hostility of those large elements of the Left (of which 
the most important is the P.P.C., the Polish Socialist 
Party) who have remained outside the State Council and 
have persistently opposed all dealings with the German 
authorities, but also the passivity of those influential 
Passivists of the Inter-Party Club who joined the State 
Council and supported the Steczkowski Ministry rather 
with a view to keeping a check on its activities and pre- 
venting it from committing the country to Germany than 
for the purpose of furthering a Germano-Polish 
rapprochement. In so far as these Passivists are inclined 
to co-operate with the Central Powers, they turn to 
Austria rather than Germany. Accordingly, since their 
desire to remain uncommitted had been greatly 
intensified by the recent turn of events, they viewed 
with the greatest suspicion the activities of Ronikier and 
Radziwill at German Headquarters. Steczkowski was 
therefore stiffened in his attitude, to such an extent that 
in the German view he became impossible as a party 
to negotiations, and he was accordingly absent from most 
of the Cabinet meetings during August. On the other 
hand, the Inter-Party Club, which counts from thirty to 
forty members in the State Council, declared its inten- 
tion of going into violent opposition if Steczkowski per- 
sisted in the Germano-Polish negotiations. Steczkowski 
resigned, and his Cabinet resigned with him. The 
situation is still obscure, but the evidence points to this 
resignation having been compelled as much by the more 
actively pro-German elements in the Cabinet as by the 
opposition in the State Council. The simultaneous post- 
ponement of the meeting of the State Council which was 
to be held on September 3rd indicates a determination 
on the part of the Activists, stimulated by Germany, to 
for-e through a Germano-Polish solution without delay 
and without publicity. 

The nature of the dilemma in which Germany is 
placed with regard to Poland will have been seen from 
this brief narrative. The motive which impels the 
Germans to court the Poles instead of trampling upon 
them is the fear of ultimate defeat, and the desire to save 
what can be saved out of the Eastern victory. The Poles 
read the signs as quickly as the Germauvs. Therefore, 
as the Germans approach, they withdraw. As they 
withdraw the Germans become still more anxious for a 
settlement, for they know that they dare vot enter a 
Peace Conference without one. On precisely this ques- 
tion they have flouted Austria, and compelled her to 
abandon the Austro-Polish solution literally at the point 
of the bayonet. On this, perhaps the cardinal question 
of European policy, they fear, and rightly fear, that 
Austria would take the opportunity of a Peace Conference 
only to desert them, as she would and must do in her 
own interests. Therefore, as the winter draws on, we 
may be certain that Germany will make continually 
bigger and better offers to the Poles. Under the stress 
of circumstances, she will before long certainly consent 
to renounce all rectifications of frontier whatever against 
Congress Poland, and even though she may need it more 
desperately than ever, she will finally abandon the idea 
of a Polish Army fighting in alliance with the Central 
Powers. The question for us is what policy we intend 
to adopt. when the time comes. 

One would like to believe that it is impossible that 
the German blandishments would succeed. It is true that 
to the old hatred of the Prussian Poles for Germany has 
been added the detestation which three years of German 
military administration have kindled in the people of 
the greater part of Congress Poland. But it must be 
remembered that it is precisely these people who have no 
representation at all in the counsels of the Warsaw Poles. 
The State Council itself is hardly more than a minority 
representation. Nor are the people represented in any 
of the Polish organizations which are co-operating with 
the Entente in the name of Poland as a whole. The 
struggle is one between two Imperialisms, of which per- 
haps the more extravagant is that represented by M. 
Dmowski in the Allied countries. If we are reasonably 
true to our principles, we cannot compete with Germany 
in bidding for the favor of Polish Imperialists. We could 
not, for instance, permit the Polish aristocracy to absorb 
Lithuania, as it appears the Germans propose to allow 








them to do. We cannot make ourselves the servants of 
the schiuchia, and devote our resources to maintaining 
a system of Junkerdom which is not the Jess iniquitous 
because the interests of the great Polish landlords 
have happened to clash with those of the Prussian. 
The Polish question is one which, above all others, 
calls for an international, democratic solution that 
is really international and democratic. ‘Uherefore, 
we should be diligent to avoid making possibilities 
impossible, and committing ourselves to the policy 
advocated by National Democrats who are assuredly 
not democratic, and perhaps not particularly national. 
It is with Polish democracy that we must consult 
if we wish to be in a position easily to overthrow any 
pseudo-solution which Germany may try to present to 
the Peace Conference. Of one thing we may be sure: 
Polish democracy will be anti-German 


A GERMAN PLAN FOR A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 


Recent political activities of the Central Powers are 
fine food for suspicion. The Austrian proposal, 
taken in conjunction with the new move for responsible 
self-government in Germany and the scheme for a League 
of Nations propounded by Herr Erzberger, a leader of the 
Conservative Centre Party, is for tiem merely a more 
than usually elaborate peace-trap, set for our statesmen, 
whom, again, they conceive as rats or rabbits. Every 
Government has now formally endorsed the project of a 
League of Nations. What does that matter? The 
“Morning Post’ and the “Daily Chronicle’”’ can still 
regard the Erzberger proposal as a Prussian dodge 
to enable our enemy to escape the penalties of 
sin and failure. The conception of the whole idea 
of a League they ascribe to the “ Psychological Bureau 
at Berlin.’”’ It may. be true that it first took 
shape in a Report of the Bryce Committee in this 
country, and that its public career began with the 
adhesion of President Wilson. But this only proves the 
cunning of the German political psychologists, who 
‘““made the idea appear to come from another country, 
and treated it at first with an appearance of coldness 
and disfavor.’”’ Afterwards, when their innocent tools, 
including such men as Lord Grey and Mr. Asquith, had 
done their work in popularizing the plan, the German 
inventors ‘‘ gradually began to show their hand.’’ So 
it came about that they fixed upon Herr Erzberger, an 
unsuspected Moderate, to come out into the open with a 
terribly complete scheme, in externals closely imitative 
of the British-American scheme, but packed with insidi- 
ous under-meanings. The final result, the “Morning 
Post ’’’ avers, will be a League that is ‘‘ only the resur- 
rection of the first German Empire under another 
name.” 

The draft of the Erzberger plan, as published by 
the “ Vossische Zeiiung,’’ affords no obvious support for 
these insinuations. It runs along the same general lines 
as the proposals of the American and British Societies, 
though it goes beyond them in the powers demanded for 
the League in dealing with refractory members. For 
whereas both the American and British proposals go no 
further than an insistence upon the submission of all 
disputes to arbitration or conciliation, with the accom- 
panying delay, the Erzberger scheme would confer upon 
the League a final obligation to enforce the acceptance 
of the League’s award or judgment. “‘ All available 
means of the League will be used against any Federal 
State or State outside the League which attacks a Federal 
State, or takes up arms without having applied to the 
Arbitration Court, or awaited its judgment, or which takes 
up arms instead of accepting its judgment.” Every act 
of aggressive war would thus become a crime against the 
League, and all its forces would be brought into opera- 
tion against the offender. Three kinds of action are pro- 
vided against violations of the constitution of the League, 
varying in degrees of pressure: first, a severance of 
diplomatic relations; secondly, a boycott of trade and 
communications ; and, thirdly, a complete blockade. But, 
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in the event of a forcible aggression on the part either 
of a member or an outside state, the League will be 
prepared to take joint military and naval action. There 
are other differences. A distinction is made in nearly all 
the other schemes between the judicial or arbitral pro- 
cess applied to definite issues involving the interpretation 
of laws or treaties, and the process of inquiry and concilia- 
tion applicable to disputes that turn on differences of 
interest or policy of a non-judiciable character. This 
distinction is ignored by Herr Erzberger. Apparently 
an Arbitration Court is to pronounce upon all issues, 
though here it is possible that the abstract of the full 
scheme may have hidden some part of the proposal. 

The most interesting passage in the published report 
is the plan for mutual undertaking for disarma- 
ment and for a full communication to the Hague Bureau 
of all facts and figures relating to armaments. The 
League is to be constituted as soon as Germany, Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and Russia shall 
have given their adherence to it, and it is to be open to 
any other Sovereign State to enter upon equal terms, 
appointing a single delegate with the approval of its 
Parliament. The League is to maintain a perpetual 
guarantee of the territorial possessions of its several 
members, of the neutrality of any State which desires 
to place itself in that condition, and of “ all States and 
Colonies in Africa,’’ and is to secure the peaceable and 
equal use of all seas and other waterways. Complete 
economic equality and the application of the principle of 
the Open Door are demanded, together with a provision 
for an international rationing on a ‘‘ needs’’ basis for 
the first ten years after the formation of the League. 

Apart from minor criticisms, two general remarks 
may be made upon the merits of the scheme. In the 
first place, its acceptance in Germany and its adoption 
by German statesmen would be a revolutionary departure 
from their past theory and practice in those points of 
sovereignty where they have been consistently unyield- 
ing. It would signify the complete abandonment of the 
absolutist conception of the State, which in the last resort 
rests upon the right of might, and the possession of a 
national force always ready and sufficient to assert that 
right. The submission of issues affecting honor and 
vital interests to the authority of a League of Nations 
would constitute an utter collapse of the spirit and the 
forms of Prussianism, and would inaugurate a new era 
of peace and justice for Europe. We cannot tell how 
far German thought, and still more German statecraft, 
may be ripening for such a transformation. Those who 
best know the place which the Army has always occupied 
in the political, social, and economic system of Germany 
may be sceptical regarding any speedy acceptance of 
the Erzberger idea. But, on the other hand, the 
conviction that desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies may be sapping the German faith in force more 
rapidly than our Never-endians will consent to believe 
possible. = 

One more comment bears upon those conditions in 
the Erzberger proposal which seem to our Peace 
Trappists too favorable to the enemy. What they par- 
ticularly object to are the demands for Freedom of the 
Seas, the equality of shipping facilities, and an equal 
rationing of raw materials after the war. But each of 
these conditions, reasonably interpreted, is indispensable 
to the effective working of a League of Nations that 
is worth anything as a security for future peace. 
Mr. Wilson has already given his express sanction to all 
of them. The Open Door and an immediate and con- 
tinuous reduction of armaments are merely the 
guarantees of a future redeemed from black despair. 
An atmosphere of discrimination and punishment would 
be fatal not merely to the success of a League of Nations 
but to the whole fabric of civilization. The League 
indubitably rests upon an appeal to faith. That appeal, 
again, can only be made good by shedding belligerency, 
and conforming to plain intelligible principles of equity 


and humanity. If Herr Erzberger can convert his, 


people and his Government to a plan whose central 
feature is ‘‘ the destruction of Prussian militarism,’’ we 
are clearly in the way to achieve by peaceful persuasion 
the purpose for which we took up arms. Is that an 





undesirable end? And if it brings about an earlier 
finish to the bloody fray, who but our new order of 
“ Trappists” will withhold his “God speed ” ? 








THE CAUSES OF THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 


At any time, a strike upon the railways is the most 
serious that can befall society. The paralysis of the 
means of communication must soon bring practically all 
industrial activity to a standstill. The great towns are 
faced with the prospect of starvation; raw materials 
cannot be transported to the factory, nor can the work- 
man himself in many cases reach his work. There is, 
therefore, both a heavy obligation upon the railwaymen 
not to strike without the fullest justification, and until 
every other means of redress has been exhausted; and 
there is a parallel obligation upon the community to see 
to it that the railwaymen are given no cause for com- 
plaint about the conditions of their work. 

A strike upon the railways in time of war is an 
even more serious matter. Not only the life of the 
nation at home, but the security of the fighting forces 
and their supplies of men, of food, and of munitions are 
imperilled. The whole fabric of the community is dis- 
located, and, if the stoppage is of long duration, a 
matchless opportunity is afforded to the enemy. 

In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising if 
the railwaymen who have struck work find themselves 
left with few friends, or if it is forgotten that for four 
years they have felt the strain of war probably more 
severely than any other class of workers, and yet have 
remained uninterruptedly at work. All that the public 
remembers is that many railwaymen are still on strike, 
and that their action may well imperil the whole Allied 
cause. Whatever their grievances are, the strikers have 
put themselves in a completely untenable position, and 
there is hope that before this article appears they will 
have realized that fact, and returned to work. That 
the strike deserves strong condemnation is certain and 
evident. But when this condemnation has been pro- 
nounced, it is vitally necessary that the railwaymen’s 
real position should be studied and understood. The 
strike has real causes: there are real grievances behind 
it; and, while the railwaymen have taken a very false 
step, it is not difficult to understand how they have been 
led to their action. 

According to the statements current in most of the 
newspapers, the railwaymen, in the words of the 
“Times,’’ have been “ generously treated.’? They have 
received, it is said, an advance of 120 per cent. on pre- 
war rates, or more than enough to compensate for the 
increased cost of living. This is a misleading statement. 
The advance only amounts to 120 per cent. in the case 
of the lowest paid grades: the higher grades, including 
the drivers and firemen who have been most active in the 
present dispute, have received the same advance as the 
others ; but in their case the 30s. conceded represents a 
much smaller proportion of pre-war wages, and is not 
enough to compensate for the increased cost of living. 
Moreover, it has to be borne in mind that of all the creat 
industries, the railwaymen were before the war, and are 
still, by far the worst paid except the agricultural 
laborers. When the war broke out, the National Union 
of Railwaymen, then less than two years old, had just 
launched its national programme, and the members were 
confidently looking forward to a substantial improve- 
ment in their economic position. The war put a stop to 
their movement, and ever since an agitation to get it 
reopened has been proceeding. War bonuses, the rail- 
waymen argue, are not enough ; they are out to secure for 
themselves a real equality of status and conditions with 
other industries. 

In fact, despite the 30s. advance which they have 
received, the railwaymen’s position is still often very 
uncomfortable. They live among workers from other 
industries, and they see in many cases not only men, but 
also women and girls from the war industries, bringing 
back at the end of the week far higher wages than they 
are able to command. Add to this the extraordinary 
strain caused by overwork; and it is not difficult to 
understand the prevalence of a state of mind which is 
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somewhat “ jumpy.’’ ‘The railways have been, in the 
current phrase, “ combed to the bone,’’ and the results 
for those who are left have been utterly exhausting and 
unnerving. 

All these facts can, of course, operate only to 
modify the condemnation accorded in the present 
instance; but it should be remembered that in the 
national interest it is far less important to condemn 
the strikers than to end the strike. Let it be agreed 
that the strikers are “nervy’’; it is then necessary to 
handle them in a special way. Let it be agreed that 
the Government must be “ firm ”’ ; it is still questionable 
whether the announced intention of bringing in the 
military to run the railways, difficult as it was to avoid, 
was not calculated to do more harm than good. A 
strong condemnation of the strike, coupled with a 
frank promise to examine at once any outstanding 
grievances, would surely have been far more effective. 
Even if it had not immediately sent the original 
strikers back to work, it would at least have succeeded 
in isolating them. 

The railway settlement negotiated last week was 
accepted, after protracted discussion, by both the unions 
concerned. But it was accepted by no means unani- 
mously, and only under strong protest. Indeed, the 
delegates of the National Union of Railwaymen expressly 
declared, at an earlier stage in the negotiations, that 
they were pledged under no circumstances to accept less 
than 10s. Their acceptance of a 5s. advance could thus 
be represented in some quarters as ultra vires, and there- 
fore not binding; and this is the attitude actually 
adopted by some of the strikers. This, of course, does 
not in any way absolve them of the responsibility for 
the strike; but it does suggest that the officials and 
delegates of the National Union of Railwaymen would 
have been wise, while recommending the settlement 
under protest, to take a ballot of their members before 
finally accepting the terms offered. Their action in 
accepting on their own account may well have been 
dictated by their anxiety to avoid a strike and their fear 
as to the result of a ballot; but it is at least arguable 
that their action was mistaken. 

Of course, it is easy to be wise after the event; but 
there is some force in the view that if the railwaymen 
had been rather less tightly handled throughout the 
war the present situation might not have arisen. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, as everyone recognizes, has striven, 
and is striving, manfully for industrial peace during the 
war; and the refusal of the Newport Strike Committee 
to allow him to address his own members in the strike 
centre showed how great a power he is. But the very 
strength of his personality has its dangers. Again and 
again, by sheer force of character, he has persuaded his 
delegate meeting to refrain from drastic action and to 
accept settlements which they disliked. This is well 
known, and, on the occasion of the recent negotiations, 
the branches tried to guard against it by giving their 
delegates definite instructions as to minimum terms. Mr. 
Thomas’s personality, however, triumphed even over 
definite instructions, and the delegate meeting accepted 
the settlement. The members, however, not having 
heard Mr. Thomas, and not fully knowing the course of 
the negotiations, in many cases resented the overriding 
of their mandate, and in some took matters into their 
own hands. The ascendancy of Mr. Thomas has now, 
we hope, been partially re-established ; but hardly on its 
previous strength. 

These are the underlying causes of the calamitous 
railway dispute—overstrain and fatigue, continued 
under-payment, and a feeling of the men that they 
have been held in check too long. To understand 
these causes is not to excuse the strike, but it may well 
be a great help towards its solution and towards pre- 
venting its recurrence. The public—and the Government 
—must beware lest by hasty judgment and action they 
make far worse a situation already serious enough. Above 
all, they must beware of treating as criminals men who, 
whatever they do to-day, have for four years borne 
ungrudgingly one of the heaviest burdens of the war, 
short of the burdens which men bear only in the trenches 
or on the sea. 








A Hondon Hiarp. 
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Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tue railway strike was a bad symptom; for it 
seemed to show a strange callousness in some bodies of 
workers, and it revealed, too, the main truth about the 
war in its existing stage—namely, that the nations are 
no longer at issue merely with each other, but that each 
belligerent is at war with itself. Yet there was no 
moral or political contention. The railwaymen, like 
most of the workers, have, I imagine, moderate views 
about the peace. But they were not for ending the war 
to-morrow. Therefore, they were for holding the men 
to the trenches and cutting off their supplies! Still one 
regrets the angry impatience with which their claim was 
treated before it had developed into a strike. It is clear 
that the community is going to be made to feel every 
sore spot in its body, and the case of ¢he railwaymen 
was one of them. Was any group of pre-war employers 
so stiff, so tardy, so grudging as the railway directors? 
I suppose two-thirds of them were of the stamp of hard- 
shell Tories, who habitually think of labor as a gad-fly, 
created by God solely for their annoyance. The war 
brought to light the low-wage strata in the railway 
service, and it also created some new anomalies. Engine- 
drivers, for example, are a class of highly skilled workers, 
subject to a special kind of strain. Yet, even to-day, 
many of them even get less than the girl-conductors on 
our trams. War, with its spirit of irritable discontent, 
finds these weaknesses out, and the nation pays for 
them. Society has the shaken nerve of the alcoholist, 
and the wonder is not that men and classes ‘‘ fly out,’’ 
but that the frail balance has been preserved so long. 
Then let not statesmanship try it too high. 


Yer the hour of our deliverance from this intoler- 
able stress approaches, if our leaders have the wit to seize 
it and the pluck to shake themselves free of Lord 
Northcliffe and his band of brawlers. Who can now 
misread the signs of the times in Germany—the 
confusion of the autocracy, the false, wavering minds of 
its statesmen, the rise of the reforming spirit; above all, 
the acknowledgment, so hard to wring from that proud 
nation, of the original sin of the. war? Our Never- 
Endians toil and sweat at the task (witness the ranting 
columns of the ‘‘Times’’) of showing that all this is 
nothing, and that Germany is as obstinate asever. But the 
light now pours in. The Germany of 1914 is almost dead, 
and a new Germany is being born, a Germany with which, 
if we will, we can fashion the world’s peace. That truth 
appears even through the clumsy veil of the Hertling- 
Payer-von Hintze speeches. These men are already on 
the brink of the great, the indispensable concession—the 
revision of the Brest Treaties. They cling to their 
sinking ship, but their time is brief, and with the new 
Parliamentarism, based on the new democratic Prussia, 
all that wreckage will be swept away. The full restora- 
tion of Belgium is thus certain (it is practically assured 
to-day), and then the one hard problem left will be 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


Tuar solved and Erzberger’s scheme of interna- 
tionalism woven into the State policy of a democratic 
Germany, the foundations of the new Europe which was 
our ideal of 1914 will have been laid. What is left to 
fight for? The neo-American passion to proclaim 
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victory in Berlin? What matters where it is pro- 


claimed, if it 7d? But it would matter a great 
deal if our pure and true war-aim has _ been 
overlaid with a false and egoistic one. Many 
Liberals were shocked at last week’s invention of 


the “ Matin ”’ (for invention I assume it to be) of a speech 
by Mr. Wilson refusing the enemy the right of accept- 
ing his declared terms, save at the sword’s point. If 
that is not the very spirit of militarism, then Potsdam 
is a tower of peace. But Europe cannot be kept embattled 
and bleeding to death merely to set a crown of melo- 
drama on its victory after that victory has been won. I 


see no European statesman refusing such a peace. And 
I see no European army fighting such a war. 
One step forward is, I hope, determined on. That 


a considered British reply to the Austrian , Note. 
This follows naturally on von Hintze’s admission that 
German officigldom opposed the Note as inopportune, 
and obviously thought it a great mistake. No one could 
blame the Foreign Office for declining to deal with the 
smug Hertling, and his self-complacent justification of 
the Belgian outrage. But setting aside the fact that the 
Chancellor’s tone is a thousand miles apart from that of 
the Austrian diplomatist, we know the existence of a 
wide separation of interest, of feeling, and of views 
about the peace. That difference centres on the East- 
European policy of the two States. We demand the 
revision of the Eastern Treaties. German officialism 
resists. But Austria not only does not oppose, she must 
want it and hasten to forward it. Why then should we 
follow the mirage of the “ Times” and treat her as the 
willing backer of the German resistance when in fact 


she asks for nothing better than a chance to break it 
down? 


THe military mind looks a little coldly at the 
victories in Palestine; but the rest of the world gives 
them a warmer greeting. It is not a small thing to have 
achieved by a single thrust an event that for ages was 
the dream of all Christendom—consecrated by blood and 
passion, and the ruin of mighty kings and armies, and 
cherished as its fondest hope since the vision of the 
Second Coming died away. And it seems to me to be 
entirely for the world’s good. For the Holy Land is 
already vowed to a holy cause. Its conquerors have not 
won it for themselves. The character and the traditional 
history of the Holy Places would make a British 
Palestine impossible, even if our statesmen proposed it. 
But they will not. Whatever happens to the rest of the 
world, Palestine is fixed as the Homeland of its old 
possessors, and bound to an international guardianship. 
That is at least a Christian act, and it is incidentally 
a wise one. 


Tue sense of desolation, secret because unutterable, 
which darkens countless homes comes to light only here 
and there and by chance. Here is one such revelation: 
“ Recently,’’ writes a friend, “I held in my hand a 
telegram announcing a death in my own household. I 
told the man who was talking to me in that West-country 
village what my evil fortune had been. He nodded, took 
his pipe out of his mouth, and pointed it to a distant hill. 
‘ My brother,’ he said, ‘had a farm there. His five sons 
joined up. One was killed, and then another. That 
broke the mother’s heart, and she died. Then another 


was killed, and my brother began to get mazed. A fourth 
was killed, and soon after that the last and youngest was 
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reported missing. The news killed the old man. A 
month after he died we got a postcard from the boy 
saying he was wounded and a prisoner in Germany!’ 
Does not such a story strike you dumb? The grotesque 
cruelty of it shows how the truth about this war is beyond 
the ccmpass of any expression.”’ 


Do we wonder that there is “unrest’’ under 

burdens as Take, for example, the 
“unrest” of the wife who writes to the “Star’’ say- 
ing that her husband has been soldiering in the East. for 
nearly four years without a day's leave, and that her 
allowance from the State barely suffices to keep her chil- 
dren alive, including the one that her man has never 
seen. And there is the “ unrest’ which stirs with some 
violence in my own and other people’s breast when I 
read in another evening paper such a story as this of a 
Tribunal and a Supplicant. A woman appeared before 
it to appeal for exemption for her husband—aged 49, 
Grade 2. She was the mother of nine children. Three 
sons were in the Army; a daughter in the W.A.A.C.’s. 
Her husband, a house decorator, did some overtime on 
the music-hall stage—war prices being what they are, | 
suppose. The appeal was dismissed, with a suggestion 
from one of her light-hearted judges that this mother of 
nine might herself take a turn on the music-halls. It is 
not recorded that she did anything drastic, or that she 
was even capable of doing anything but broken-heartedly 
submit. But what sort of a ‘ Tribunal ’’ can it be that 
harbors such a man as this? 


such these ? 


THERE is a good deal of suppressed feeling about the 
retreat and practical loss of our small force in Baku? Why 
was this concealed so long? And why was the contingent 
sent at all, in view of the obvious military danger? 
Was it the oil? Oil we know has a high monetary 
value ; but the strategic importance of the wells of Baku 
is not quite so clear. 


I sHOULD like to bespeak a warm greeting for 
Miss Brougham’s collection of English verse from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. It is a very 
nice book to look at, and it is a still more beautiful 
book to read. Miss Brougham has dipped her cup in 
many a deep and quiet fountain of English poetry ; 
in none sweeter than the cool wells of Carolean verse. 
A good deal of this treasure of song and fancy perished, | 
am afraid, in the Puritan storm, but much remains, and 
one or two explorers have been at work on it, Miss 
Brougham among them. She has not, as a rule, dealt 
with the greatest, that is to say, the most familiar, work. 
She has rather specialised in minor poetry, so as to 
produce an effect of freshness, of an original collection, 
a little provocative of envy in the sensitive soul 
of the anthologist. To me the charms of this minor 
Carolean verse—its mystical piety, its jesting melan- 
choly, its refined amorousness, half of earth and half 
of heaven, its caprice of style, bending to so many little 
humors of the soul—is unfailing. Was there ever a more 
delightful outpouring of that truly delicate thing, the 
poetic heart of England? Let me discharge a second debt 
to Miss Brougham for her reproduction of the original 
of our much-mutilated hymn, “ Jerusalem, my Happy 
Home,’’ with a facsimile of the MS. in the British 
Museum, in which one Richard Shann wrote down that 
immortal ‘ Querister’s Song of Yorke in Praise of 
Heaven.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 
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ARMAGEDDON. 


On many rhetoricians a heavy blow was inflicted early 
this week when the news came that Armageddon had 
been reached and captured by our cavalry. There was 
something so attractive, so blessed, about that word 
“ Armageddon’?! Not many, perhaps, knew exactly 
what it meant. Some believed it to be a Hebrew synonym 


for Satan, or a kindred devil like Apollyon. Most con- 
nected it vaguely with “arms.’’ The very vagueness 
added terror to a sound terrific in itself. It was like 


“the dreaded name of Demogorgon,” of which Milton 
speaks—a name equally vague, unexplained, and terrific. 
It seemed to suit so well the appalling reality of the 
“world-war.” Years before the actual war bezan, there 
were writers who, in conjecturing a breach between Ger- 
many, Russia, and France, used to foretell that “ Arma- 
geddon would thea break loose,’’ apparently identify- 
ing the name with some wild beast. And as soon as the 
breach really came and this atrocious war began, it was 
always “ Armageddon,” “ Armageddon,’’ till all audi- 
ences and readers, besides a few writers and speakers, 
were sick to death of the word. But now that it has 
been mentioned in despatches as a district in Northern 
Palestine which a small force of our cavalry passed 
through without much opposition, we suppose the glory 
of the name will depart. “ Ichabod Armageddon! ”’ we 
may say, if we wish to talk Hebrew. For, splendid as 
the word is, who will care to use it of such a war as this 
when it properly belongs to a mountain of no great size 
looking over Beisan to the Jordan? Even “The 
Observer ” must hunt out another name. 

The outworn use came originally from that passage 
of obscure but terrific symbolism in the Book of Revela- 
tion (xvi., 12-16), where the sixth angel poured out his 
vial upon the Euphrates, so that the water was dried 
up, “that the way of the Kings of the East might be 
prepared ”’ : 


“And I saw (the symbolic visionary continues) 
spirits like frogs come out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth 
of the false prophet. For they are the spirits of devils, 
working miracles, which go forth unto the kings of the 
earth and of the whole world, to gather them to the 
battle of that great day of God Almighty. Behold, I 
come asathief. Blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth 
his garments, lest he walk naked, and they see his 
shame.”’ (This passage appears to be interpolated, or 
should stand in brackets.) 

“And he gathered them together into a place called 
in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon.” 


We believe this to be the only mention of Arma- 
geddon in the selections from Hebrew literature included 
in the Bible. But why did the author of this vision 
choose it as the place where the kings of the earth and 
of the whole world were to gather to the battle of that 
great day of God Almighty? Scholars tell us that the 
name, for all its dreadful sound, merely means “ the hill 
of Megiddo’’; and we must take their word for it, 
though we gather from the maps and other passages that 
Megiddo lay ten or fifteen miles further west, among 
the hills overlooking the Kishon, which runs into the 
Mediterranean beside Mount Carmel; whereas Arma- 
geddon looks across a tributary of the Jordan. Both, 
however, stand above the Plain of Esdraelon, or the 
Valley of Jezreel, and in that position lies their military 
importance. Armageddon is also said to command a 
particularly fine view to the Jordan eastward, and 
towards Mount Tabor and Nazareth to the north. So it 
would very likely be of value as an observation post, or 
“Q-Pip,” as we call such a post now. 

Why, then, we repeat, did the seer select the Hill 
of Megiddo as the battlefield for the kings of the whole 
world? Probably, we suppose, because the district in 


general was connected with notable military events, 
celebrated in Jewish history. And the events took place 
there because the Valley of Jezreel is the widest and 
flattest break in the hills of Palestine, cutting across 





them from the sea to the Jordan, with only a slight rise 
or watershed about the centre. It thus affords the 
readiest passage for troops advancing into the interior, 
and that was why General Allenby sent his cavalry up 
it in order to cut off the Turkish armies retreating north- 
ward from their positions among the mountains of 
Samaria; just as, for the same reason, Napoleon used it 
for his invasion of Syria. But for the ancient inhabitants 
of the country the valley was of still greater importance. 
It served as a kind of moat for protection against 
northern invaders, and the hills on both sides, but 
especially on the south, afforded strong positions for 
delaying actions, or as bases for attack. It was in this 
valley that Barak, acting upon Deborah’s advice, and 
attacking with a division of 10,000 men from Mount 
Tabor on the northern side, defeated Sisera, the general 
of Jabin, King of the Canaanites. Verses in Deborah’s 
well-known war-song commemorate the event (Judges v., 
19-21) :— 


“The kings came and fought, then fought the kings 
of Canaan in Taanach by the water of Megiddo; they 
took no gain of money. They fought from heaven; the 
stars in their courses fought against Nisera. The river 
of Kishon swept them away, that ancient river, the 
River Kishon. O my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength.” 


The lines are fairly intelligible, although the trans- 
lators have not distinguished between the opposite 
meanings of “they.’’ For by the words “they fought 
from heaven,” Deborah apparently means the celestial 
powers fighting on her side. In spite of this victory the 
Israelities suffered subjection to eastern tribes of 
Midianites for seven years, until Gideon defeated the 
allied forces of Midian and Amalek in the same Valley 
of Jezreel, and drove them headlong to Bethshittah, 
which stands north-west of Bethshan (or Beisan) and to 
other points near the Jordan (Judges, vii.). 

After the Israelities resolved to change their con- 
stitution into a monarchy, partly in slavish imitation of 
other countries, and partly to secure unity of command, 
in spite of the inspired warning of their wisest repre- 
sentative, who pointed out all the evils inherent in 
kingship, the same valley was the scene of their first 
king’s overthrow and death. The Philistines, uuder 
their King Achish, naturally chose the Valley of Jezreel 
as the scene of their invasion. Owing to the protests of 
the subjects of Achish, David, whose relations to the 
national enemy of Israel were at this time very question- 
able and whose friendship with Achish was intimate, 
was not allowed to share in the expedition, but turned 
south for his campaign against the Amalekites. The 
Philistines, on the other hand, like our cavalry, must 
have marched north up the coast road through Sharon, 
or perhaps they used naval transport to the bay beyond 
Mount Carmel. Advancing far down the Valley of 
Jezreel, they discovered the forces of King Saul await- 
ing them on the southern side, on the mountain chain 
of Gilboa, of which Armageddon is a spur. There the 
mighty fell, and the beauty of Israel was slain upon the 
high places. David, who, owing perhaps to his early 
life as a shepherd, appears to have been the only poet 
among kings, with the possible exception of his son 
Solomon, Akhnaton Pharaoh, and James I. of Scotland, 
lamented the disaster in the ode containing the lines 
(2 Samuel i., 21):— 


“Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
neither let there be rain, upon you, nor fields of offer- 
ings: for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast 
away, the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil.’’ 


The bodies of Saul and of his three sons were for a time 
fastened to the wall of Bethshan (Beisan), the town 
which the British or Indian cavalry occupied a week ago. 

But interesting as these historic associations must 
have been to the Jewish author of the Revelations, it was 
probably a more recent and more terrible event which 
suggested to him the Hill of Megiddo as the most likely 
place for the great battle between all the kings of the 
world. For it was near Megiddo that Josiah was 
defeated°and killed by Pharaoh Necho of Egypt. Josiah 
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was one of the very few Jewish kings who did not do 
evil as their fathers had done before them. He cleared 
away a heated mass of superstition and impropriety, 
repaired the Temple, restored the laws, and, with great 
solemnity, celebrated a Passover in accordance with 
traditional rites. Nevertheless, when Necho of Egypt 
landed beside Mount Carmel (for we may presume he 
came by sea) with a view to an invasion of the Euphrates 
and Assyria, Josiah committed the imprudent though 
chivalrous mistake of attacking the Egyptian Army upon 
its right-flank as it marched up the Valley of Jezreel. It 
was in vain that Necho protested he had no quarrel with 
the Jews, but wished only to march through their country 
as the quickest military route to Babylon or Nineveh. 
Josiah attacked from Megiddo, and was mortally 
wounded. His army was destroyed, the Kingdom of 
Judah became tributary to Egypt, and within a genera- 
tion was so depleted and enfeebled that a King of 
Babylon had small difficulty in obliterating its capital 
city, burning the shrine of Jehovah, and evacuating the 
population. A defeat conducing to such immense 
disasters impressed itself deeply upon the Jewish 
imagination, all the more on account of the piety and 
quixotic heroism of the defeated king. The author of 
the second book of Chronicles (xxxv., 25) tells us how 
deep and lasting was the effect :— 


“And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah: and all the 
singing men and the singing women spake of Josiah in 
their lamentations to this day, and made them an 
ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they are written in 
the lamentations.” 


Such lamentations become, indeed, proverbial, as 
though no disaster could ever be more terrible than 
Josiah’s defeat, and no lamentations more heartrending 
than Jeremiah’s. In these terms, for instance, the poet 
Zechariah (xii., 11) describes the great repentance of the 
Jews, mourning for past sins, although their enemies 
might have been then defeated :— 


“Tn that day shall there be a great mourning in 
Jerusalem, as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the 
valley of Megiddon.’’ 


It was quite natural, therefore, that the author of 
the Revelation, having been educated upon these his- 
torical traditions of warfare in the Valley of Jezreel, 
should fix upon Armageddon as the probable scene of the 
stupendous conflict which he foretold. But the present 
war immeasurably surpasses any conflict which the most 
accurate prophet of those times could possibly imagine. 
We are enduring, not a day’s or a week’s battle between 
kings, but a war between all the most advanced and 
wealthy nations—a war already prolonged for years, 
and perhaps to he perpetuated until the whole habit of 
thought and life among peoples now called civilized is 
as completely changed as the Roman Empire was changed 
after centuries of barbarian incursion. What word, 
then, will our rhetoricians discover to describe such a 
war, now that the Valley of Jezreel is occupied by our 
troops, and Armageddon is employed by our observers 
as an “QO-Pip’’? 





THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
II. 


In the previous article the possibly rash assumption 
was made that the war, by its stupendous horror, would, 
when emotions were recollected in tranquillity, carry 
some of the younger writers away from the individual 
eccentricities of emotion and expression that had marked 
the fiction of the twentieth century towards the simpler 
and common thoughts and feelings of mankind. It was 


surmised that the young men who walk in Sinister Street 
might find themselves emerging if not into “ joy in widest 
commonality spread,’’ at any rate into a world of less 
personal pains and less fantastic pleasures, and that the 
young women who saw in the stream of life so many 
dreary backwaters might on reflection realize that back- 
waters are not necessarily marked out for compulsory 











navigation. Should the anarchic assault upon the form 
of fiction and the individualist assault upon its matter 
die away with the coming of world-quietude, the English 
novel will return upon its own traditions and will per- 
haps, like many prodigal sons, be all the wiser for its 
sojourning in strange places. 

The tradition of the English novel is the tradition of 
the story—of the story told primarily for its own sake, 
to entertain—and then, because no good story-teller can 
or should destroy his own personality, which must be 
made manifest in selection and description, to give an 
aspect of life, a commentary and an interpretation. But 
such an interpretation is very far removed from the 
straight-forward sermonizing and dreary didacticism to 
which we are now so accustomed. It remains the hand- 
maid of the story, not the mistress ; and, just as the ieast 
amongst us may be the greatest, it is all the more 
effective by reason of its ancillary position. Accordingly, 
if the English novel reverts to tradition, it returns from 
the political essay, the diary, and the psychological study 
of neurosis and repression, to the human comedy or 
human tragedy moulded in narrative form; in other 
words, to the story; and with the story comes what is 
perhaps unfortunately named “ the plot.”’ 

The plot is the limitation of the novelist, and has for 
that reason been widely abused. Life, it is said, does 
not fall into “ plots ’’ or stories, does not work itself out 
in nicely balanced stages, does not pass through com- 
plexity to harmony, does not begin and end, but goes 
on. Therefore an art which takes life as its theme and 
its medium can, if it desires sincerity, have no use for 
these artificialities, these tricks and dodges to catch the 
reader and to hold him fast. To select the significant or 
the beautiful, the comic or the tragic and to reproduce 
the selected episodes in appropriate language—that, it 
is urged, is the task of the serious novelist, and if his 
work remains disjointed, small blame to him, for life 
is out of joint; if his work is episodic, what greater test 
of sincerity, since life is made up of episodes? 

This argument, however, is surely based on a funda- 
mental misconception. It assumes that so long as an 
artist gives expression to certain of his impressions, the 
form of his expression matters not at all. Yet a 
cursory glance at the achievement of great artists shows 
that they deliberately accept limitations, because, by 
overcoming them, they can express themselves more 
effectively. Poets accept the limitations of rhyme and 
metre; playwrights are hedged about by the fences of 
dramatic form; painters are under restriction of space 
and time; sculptors abjure the reality of color to con- 
centrate on the reality of form and mass. Indeed, the 
very essence of art is limitation and the triumph there- 
over, so that there is no more logic in decrying the story 
as artificial than in objecting to the Venus of Milo 
because Venus had surely a better complexion. What 
gain is it to deny the fact that art is necessarily 
artificial? Because there always are and always have been 
those who carry form into formalism, and technique into 
technicality and trickery, this does not prove the assertion 
that artistic form is a creation of pedants for pedants and 
that to canalise the free torrent of expression is to rob it 
of its power and value. The novelist then accepts the 
selection and co-ordination of episodes, accepts the 
restraint of the story and the artificiality of the plot, 
accepts these apparent barriers to free expression because, 
having crossed them, his work is so much the greater. 
Without erecting needless difficulties for the sake of 
display, he falls in with a tradition of his craft. After 
all, he is no slave ; should he desire at all costs a complete 
license for individual expression, he has the essay, the 
lyric, or the diary at his disposal. But the story, like 
a human being, has rights as well as duties; if it is 
adopted because of its uses, because it is an easy and a 
popular form, it should have fair treatment. To wrench 
it from tradition, to twist and force it, is wrong-doing and 
the essay-confession-diary novel of to-day, however clever 
and however sincere, carries upon it the curse of 
bastardy and the promise of a scant inheritance. 

Of course it cannot for a moment be maintained that 
all modern novelists have abandoned the story in favor 
of the exposition. Mr, Galsworthy has differed from Mr. 
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Wells in keeping the social disquisition in the hand- 
maid’s place, and Mr. Conrad can spin an admirable yarn 
of the sea, although his later methods seem to betray a 
certain joy in subtiety for subtlety’s sake. Mr. Bennett 
is essentially a story-teller; and the delicate comedy of 
Mr. E. M. Forster reveals a genuine mastery of form ; 
indeed one could without difficulty find many an example 
of the well-shaped and well-built story in the fiction of 
this century. But, admitting this, it-is yet arguable 
that the individualism and contempt of form and 
tradition which have been emphasized were and still are 
prominent among the younger writers; that these traits, 
proofs though they are of vigor and vitality, are 
unlikely to do honor to the English novel; and that a 
simplification of feeling that led to a simplification of 
form, to a resumption of the traditional story as a 
medium for the ever-changing and ever-enthralling drama 
of character and destiny, of laughter and tears, would 
be a most precious event in the future history of our 
literary achievement. For the future, then, one may 
surmise a continuance of the commercial novel on the 
present lines; the popular best-sellers will win, as they 
always have won, by their plausible, though often sub- 
conscious appeal to the common “ repressions’’ of the 
public. Just as men and women beli2ve not what they 
think to be true, but what they want to be true, so they 
read and enjoy not the stories that do happen, but the 
stories that they want to happen. Consequently the 
library-haunting spinster and the _ bookstall-scanning 
youth will not lose their taste for the novels where the 
wine of passion is generously decanted, nor their appetite 
for literary fare that is rich in the calories of con- 
cupiscence ; nor will the office-drudge forego his or her 
excursions into Alaskan trails, Southern Seas, Limber- 
losts, and other places where there are no ledgers, tele- 
phones, and suburban trains. For many the hard corners 
of an inhospitable world bruise hopes and jar all tender 
ambitions; for them the story sentimental, the drowsy 
cushions of romantic dreams, where all things end 
aright. For others the weariness of work and the ugliness 
of leisure create a yearning for the unattainable thrill ; 
for them the story sensational, the stab of the macabre, 
the titivation of crime and detection. The poor that 
crave wealth will read of it ; the rich, that crave flattery, 
will read about themselves. The hungry heart must have 
its ration of the unreal; and the yearning face of the 
flapper, the wicked woman on the scarlet divan, and the 
gentleman in faultless evening dress, can never disappear 
from the bookstalls until the streams run backwards 
and humanity develops a taste for facing facts. What 
does it matter if the tale be twice-told? For these are 
no vexations of dull ears, but rather drowsy syrups of 
most potent srt, mandragoras that medicine to sleep 
the immortal weariness of the world. In this life of 
civilization, where the existence of millions is mainly 
kept up by the discreet use of poisons and the delicate 
alternation of stimulants and narcotics, the commercial 
novel is as much a necessity as wheat, and its future price 
and quality may be as confidently discussed. 
So much for the best friends of publishers and public. 
But there will be others who reject the general notion 
of art as a short-cut to Lethe and can see only a bitter 
censure in the criticism of a book that it takes one out 
of oneself. These others will wish to take their readers 
into themselves, ard to find in a narrative of character 
and conduct the medium of their genuine and inevitable 
self-expression. The story will live, because it has lived, 
because it answers to a need, and there are grounds for 
hope that it may return to its traditional form with the 
return to a less egoistic and iconoclastic philosophy. A 
comparison with the other arts points us to this con- 
fidence. Now that the eccentricities of cubism have been 
sloughed away, painting has found a new strength ; while 
faithful to the old ideals of color and representation it 
has won a new significance by the introduction of mass- 
effect ; in other words, the ultimate result of a rebellion 
against traditional form has renewed and broadened that 
form without destroying it. So, too, in verse ; the violent 
antipathy to Victorian formalism and insipid Tenny- 
sonian technique first found vent in vers libre and spasms 
of not too ingenuous indignation. But the younger 





poets of to-day have no illusions about the value of 
disjecta membra; their limbs do not kick and sprawl, 
but are chastened to 2 governing hand. The fact that 
not a few of them are conservative enough to glory in 
Elizabethan traditions speaks for itself. Form has 
returned and has not banished strength. So with the 
novel. That, too, may come back, perhaps is coming 
back, to the sources of its vigor and its beauty. We have 
laughed long enough at the nineteenth century, and with 
our laughter we have killed many of its shoddy ideals, 
prudish hesitations, and restraints; we have yet to learn 
that one restraint must be spared if we are to excel our 
sires, and that is sel#restraint. Given the vigor of our 
youth, its freedom of thought and feeling, and its bound- 
ing confidence ; given, too, an always free and critical sense 
of the past and of proportion, and what stint shall we 
set upon hopes for the creation of the future? For the 
present generation has greatly endured, and may have a 
great answer to make to the world that has so tortured it. 








A RAPPROCHEMENT OF THE LEFTS. 


THRovuGHoUT the war and for many years before it, the 
Government and a large part of the Press in 
France and England have persistently encouraged 
the Jingoes and reactionaries in the other country, 
and done their best to discredit the parties of 
the Left. In the case of newspapers that are 
themselves Conservative or reactionary this is natural 
enough, but the phenomenon is not restricted to such 
papers. What is astonishing is that even the Paris 
correspondents of the English Liberal Press for the most 
part take exactly the same line—and took exactly the 
same line before the war—in regard to French politics 
as the correspondents of the ‘‘ Times,’’ the ‘‘ Morning 
Post,’’ or the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.’’ They rarely if ever 
quote a paper of the Left, and go for their examples of 
French public opinion to the ‘‘ Echo de Paris,’ the 
“Matin’’ or the ‘‘ Figaro’’; they habitually ignore 
such great provincial organs of Radical opinion as the 
‘* Dépéche de Toulouse,’’ which before the war had more 
political influence than all the great Parisian papers put 
together ; they seem hardly ever to get into touch with 
Radical or Socialist politicians and, like their colleagues 
of the Tory Press, they hold up to the admiration of the 
British public men like-M. Delcassé, or M. Barthou, or 
M. Poincaré. 

This curious phenomenon is probably in part at 
least due to the fact that most English correspéndents 
in Paris adopt a method similar to that of the islanders 
who lived by taking in one another’s washing. They 
meet every day at the Café Napolitain, where they 
exchange notes and ideas, with the result that they all 
say the same thing; and they are very much annoyed 
when any English correspondent says anything else. 
They have even formed a separate press association, to 
which only English and American correspondents are 
admitted, and have thus preserved themselves from 
contact not only with French opinion, but also with that 
of the correspondents of other countries. This method 
has the advantage of preserving the Anglo-Saxon flavor 
of their correspondence in all its purity, but it has also 
certain disadvantages. If I had to advise a young 
correspondent going to Paris for the first time, I should 
tell him to avoid the Café Napolitain as he would the 
devil, and not to join the Anglo-American Press Associa- 
tion. He would be very unpopular with his English 
colleagues, but he would have a chance of really getting 
to know something about France, and now and then 
obtaining other than machine-made news. 

The attitude of the English Press in regard to France 
is but a reflection of that of the authorities, who for 
the last fourteen years have consistently used their 
influence to bolster up the French Conservatives and 
Reactionaries. Yet the Entente Cordiale, although its 
immediate authors were Lord Lansdowne and M. 
Delcassé, was in fact the work of the Left in the two 
countries. The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ was the first 
English paper to advocate an understanding between 
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England and France, and that policy had no more bitter 
opponent than Lord Northcliffe. In France the 
Entente Cordiale was as violently opposed by the 
reactionaries until they saw the opportunity of using it 
for their own purposes. French Radicals and Socialists, 
on the contrary, supported it, because they hoped that 
it would help to detach France from the bondage of the 
Russian Alliance, which from the first had a disastrous 
effect not only on the foreign but also on the internal 
policy of the French Republic. Thanks to the conniv- 
ance of the two Chancelleries with the reactionary forces 
in both countries, that hope was disappointed, with the 
results that are before us, but it was the basis of the 
enthusiasm of the Left for the Entente Cordiale. It 
must not be forgotten that M. Delcassé gained the con- 
fidence of the Left by his pacific arrangement of the 
Fashoda dispute; that gave him the position in Parlia- 
ment which led Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Combes 
successively to retain him as Foreign Minister. 

English and French Liberals and Socialists are much 
to blame for the successful misrepresentation of their 
respective attitudes on both sides of the Channel, since 
they have never tried to keep in touch or taken any steps 
towards common action. Neither the French nor the 
English people wanted war ; yet each was persuaded that 
the parties that did not want war in the other country 
were its enemies. Since the war the misrepresentation 
has been intensified with official approval. Little or 
nothing is known in either country about Left opinion 
in the other, for the Press of each country rarely quotes 
any but the Conservative and reactionary papers in the 
other, and official propaganda in both countries is under 
Conservative and reactionary influence. At the Quai 
d’Orsay not only the “ Manchester Guardian ”’ and the 
“Daily News,’’ but even the “Daily Chronicle” are 
regarded as subversive and dangerous organs. Whereas 
there is no liaison between the two Lefts, the Rights of 
the two countries are in close touch and work together 
with a single aim-—that of exploiting ‘he war against 
democracy. 

Yet an understanding between the Lefts of the two 





countries would be more natural than is one between the 
Rights, which, indeed, cannot be permanent. For, in 
the nature of things, Nationalists of different nations 
cannot permanently agree; their point of view makes 


hostility to other nations inevitable in the long run. At | 


bottom the French reactionaries do not love England. 
The devotion of the French reactionaries to the Russian 


Alliance was devotion to the Tsar on whose help they | 


counted in their campaign against the Republic. Now 
that thé Tsar has gone they hate Russia. At bottom 
the Northcliffes are no friends of the real France— 


the France of Voltaire and Montesquieu, the France of : 


the Revolution. 

A permanent friendship between France and Eng- 
land as between any nations must be based on inter- 
national sentiment, and can be realized only by those 
that possess that sentiment—namely, the parties of the 
Left in the two countries. They must come together. 
Early in the war an attempt was made to bring them 
together, but it led to nothing. 


they could be realized. But there is one remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs which could be 
realized at once. It is that the Press of the Left in each 
country should take as serious an interest in the affairs 
of the other as does the Press of the Right, and should 
he represented by correspondents in sympathy and in 
touch with opinion of the Left. It is impossible to deny 
that the “Times’’ and the “Morning Post” pay 
more attention to French politics than does any London 
Liberal paper; moreover, their correspondents are in 


Various schemes were 
then proposed, some of which would be very useful if | 
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Short Studies. 


THE NEWS. 


An English mother learned of the loss of her son. 
said to her next-door neighbor, “So Fred’s gone!”’ 

“ What? ”’ 

“I got the news this morning.” 

“You will miss him.’ 

“ He was a good lad. He never gave his father nor me 
any trouble.” 

“Those Germans . .. .” 

She stopped. A soldier came sauntering down the road. 
‘Well, Jim,” said the neighbor, “ you've got back.” 

“Ah,” he said. “TI ain’t had no leave for close on 
fourteen months. Good-day, Mrs. Smith.” 

“ Good-day, Jim.” 

“ And how’s Fred going along?” 

“ He’s gone along for good.’’ 

“You don’t say!” 

“Te.” 

There was silence. Fred’s father was hurrying across 
the field opposite the cottage. He joined the group “Hallo, 
Jim!” he said. 

“Hallo Mr. Smith! ”’ 

Fred’s father turned to his wife. 

The woman held out the paper. 
slowly. Then he gave it back to her. 
be staying long, Jim?” 

“No; not long.’’ 

“Where are you now?”’ 

* When I left they was on the move.” 

‘T shan’t be sorry when it’s all over,’’ said Smith. 

“No, nor anyone else.”’ 

They stood in an awkward silence. 
“ Well, so long!” 

“So long, Jim,” said the neighbor. 

When Smith and his wife were alone, she 
always said as he would be killed.”’ 

“So you did” 

“ But it don’t make it any easier to bear.’’ 

“ Perhaps not.” 

‘He was always a good lad.” 

Smith didn’t answer. 

“You wouldn’t find a better anywhere.” 

“to” 

“And now he’s gone.” 

He sat down in his usual chair. 

“You are not going back to-day?’’ 

“I told master I’d let him know.” 

“You can’t go back to-day.” 

“There’s always plenty to do.’ 

“You feel like doing it?” 

“T don’t feel at all.” ; 

In the night Smith woke her up. He said, “Sarah! ”’ 
She turned her head. ‘“ Well, John.” 

“Po you think as the those that are gone 
can hear what we say?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“No; I don’t know. I was wondering about it.”’ 

“You'll never be fit for your work if you stop awake 
thinkin’.”’ 

“ No.” 

Smith went backwards and forwards to his work. He 
did not allude to Fred’s death. His wife was puzzled. 

“You seem to take it very cheerful.”’ 

“Tt’s no good worrying over what you can’t help.’ 

“No; but I wish I had one of they . they 


She 


“What did it say?” 
He read it aloud— 
‘“‘T suppose you won’t 


At length Jim said, 


said, “I 


, Germans here for a bit.” 


agreement with their policy and serve the interests of the | 


corresponding parties in France. That is not equally 


true of the Liberal Press. How can one expect French | 
and English Liberals and Socialists to be brought into . 
touch with one another when one sees a Liberal evening | 
paper like the “‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ printing a Paris 
correspondence apparently written by a gentleman (or 
a lady) whose opinions are those of the “ Echo de Paris ” ? 
Rosert DE t. 





“You wouldn’t do anything.” 

“Wouldn’t I? I think they are . .. .” 

“Well?” 

“TI think they are devils.”’ 

“Some of ’em are,’”’ said Smith. 

“How you can stand there and smile when your own 
son has been killed by them, I don’t know!” 

Smith ceased to smile. 

“ Anybody ’d think you didn’t care about him.”’ 
“Don’t say that.” 
* Well, it don’t seem to make much difference.” 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION in GERMANY and ENGLAND 


—— 


BY THEODORE COOK. 


Our ignorance about our brains is quite astonishing ; 
and I have been driven to remark upon it again by the 
request that I should say something about the impression 
made on me by Pelmanism. This I am very glad to do 
for many reasons; and one of these reasons is that we 
seem to be just as ignorant about other people, in this 
matter, as we are about ourselves—a weakness admitted 
by everybody except Germans to be of considerable 
importance. Two little incidents will make my meaning 
clearer. 

A friend of mine had a bad fall at Polo. It was 
an important moment in an important match, and he 
was soon on another pony and hard at it again. They 
were playing an extra three minutes, and in those three 
minutes he got the goal which won his side the County 
Cup. In his dressing-room, when the match was over, 
he was very sick, and the congratulations of his friends 
annoyed him very much, for he was totally unconscious 
of everything that had happened since his fall. In a 
day or two he had quite recovered from the slight ‘‘ con- 
cussion ’’ and was telling me this story. Now what had 
occurred inside his brain? 


INTERRUPTED EXISTENCE. 


The other incident happened to myself. 1 was 
about to undergo my first serious operation, and foolishly 
imagined (when they gave me chloroform) that I should 
have to count aloud, as one talks to the gasbag at a 
dentist’s. You may imagine I did not get very far; but 
I was determined I should not be sliced about until it 
was quite safe, so after saying ‘‘ One’’ and ‘‘ Two,’’ I 
found myself laboring to pronounce ‘‘ Three ’’ with un- 
mistakable distinctness ; and the Nurse said ‘‘ Drink some 
more hot water; it’s been over long ago.’’ There had, 
in fact, been a lapse of about an hour and a half between 
the words ‘‘ Two ’’ and ‘“‘ Three,’’ of which I was entirely 
unconscious. There had been no discoverable solution 
of continuity whatever, yet ninety minutes had vanished 
out of my life without a single mental trace, a single 
apparent activity of any sort. What had happened to 
my brain? 

It may be said that any problems here suggested 
were practically solved both for the polo-player and for 
the invalid, and that to ask for more is either unnecessary 
introspection or superfluous curiosity? But is it super- 
fluous? Apart from the value of judging other people, 
what is there against our knowing something about 
ourselves and our own capabilities, more particularly our 
memory and its functions? Philosophers tell us that we 
can only be logically and undoubtedly certain of the 
existence of one thing, and that is our ‘‘ feelings,’’ or 
if you prefer it, our mind. Yet about this one thing 
itself—however logically and undoubtedly it may exist 
—we really know an than we do about half a hundred 
other details which are, relatively, of no importance 
whatsoever. 


AMAZING MACHINERY. 


There is one source not only of all ‘‘ feeling ’’ but 
also of all action; one spring or motive-force which not 
only decides all right action but makes any “‘ feeling ”’ 
worth while ; and that is the mind, the brain, the organ 
to which we pay less attention than we do to any portion 
of our bodies. 

There is one engine which in youth can be stored 
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with energy, and which in old age can be a practically 
inexhaustible reserve fund of vitality, an engine upon 
which we can call at will without stint and without stay 
till life is ended; and this amazing machinery of the 
mind is the one part of our bodies which we leave to 
chance in youth and to rust in maturity until it is useless 
before we reach our finish. 

We have laboriously worked out the history and 
use of nearly every organ in our bodies, especially in the 
last four years; but we are only just beginning our 
exploration of the brain—by far the most amazing and 
delicate bit of machinery in the whole complex structure 
which makes up the human body. Think what standards 
men had set for the accomplishment of perfect physical 
feats by 1912. In that year, at the Olympic Games in 
Stockholm, it became clear that the old ideas of the 
limitation of human speed and skill had to be drastically 
revised, and that any notion of any single nation, or 
even any single race, retaining a monopoly of the 
qualities which go to make a World’s Champion, in any 
first-rate form of athletics, must be henceforth aban- 
doned. ‘The war has taught us further, that, finely as 
the trained athletes of the world have come out of the 
test, there was a fund of endurance, tenacity, and 
strength in our factories, our counting-houses, our shops, 
even our slums, which had only to be roused and 
disciplined to stagger any previous estimate of the 
physical values of great armies drawn from the whole 
area of a healthy nation’s manhood. And what was one 
reason for these astonishing results, whether we look at 
them in the Stadium at Stockholm or in the sterner 
battlefields where nearly all the same countries have met 
again in a far deadlier rivalry? Surely it was the fact 
that a great and inspiring appeal had been made to men’s 
minds, which urged them to put forward the last ounce 
of physical and mental energy they possessed. In each 
case that appeal proved successful, and the variations in 
success (either in the Olympic Games or in “‘ greatest 
game of all’’) seem to me to have varied almost exactly 


in accordance with the proportionate ‘‘ mentality ’’ of 
those concerned. 
Consider for a moment what this means. It means 


that not only in the highest forms of sport, not only in 
the fiercest tests of war, but, still more clearly, in the 
ordinary avocations of business life or administrative 
life, in money-making, in nation-building, or in home- 
building, the training of the mind is the first essential to 
success. Yet what do we know about this training and 
what have we ever done to improve it? How many 
students can a University Lecturer on _ psychology 
attract? How many readers are there for any original 
essay on education? The very names of these subjects 
are odious to the average man. To him psychology is 
merely dull when it is not the grosser figment of the 
charlatan; research into the hideous labyrinths of 
insanity or brain-disease is merely repulsive; the 
influence of education upon character is simply non- 
existent. : 


PERILS OF NEGLECT. 

No country ever neglected the brains of its population 
so persistently and so perilousky as we have done. How 
can we expect that the advantages which fortune gave 
us before the war will be left to us by fate when war is 
over, unless we realise that conduct is psychology im 
action ; that success is the direct result of brains; that 
life and our whole attitude to the world in which we 
live can be moulded only by a mind trained to perceive, 
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to discover, to correlate, to judge by sure standards, to 
remain unsatisfied with any but the best, to stand un- 
moved by anything except the truth. The slipshod 
pouring-out of the same mental food into millions of 
mental receptacles entirely unfitted to absorb it, is not 
education ; it is political eye-wash. 

These are some of the thoughts that came to me 
when I first heard of Pelmanism. Since then, I have 
visited the Pelman Institute. I have read the Pelman 
books. I have seen the letters of the Pelman pupils; 
and I am no longer sceptical, no longer pessimistic. Is 
it something more than a coincidence that my know- 
ledge that our Army contains over seventy thousand 
officers and men who are Pelman students comes on the 
same day that British soldiers have won the most striking 
success which has illuminated our campaigns in France 
since war began? I think there is a very great deal of 
Pelman-cause about the glorious effect we have just seen 
in the breaking of the great Hindenburg Line. I think 
the leadership of our troops has gained not merely by 
the outstanding fact of the appointment of a brilliant 
Generalissimo, but by the invisible yet all-powerful and 
all-pervading increase in ability of our officers of every 
rank—of, in fact, the 70,000 who have learnt the 
principles of Pelmanism, the first real system of practical 
psychology which I ever heard of as applied to officers on 
active service by their own spontaneous demand. 

Our armies in France have turned, in 1918, from 
defence to offence in as many weeks as the Germans took 
months to do the same after their own defensive of 1917. 
The mastery of infinite detail involved in this has been 
acknowledged in Sir Douglas Haig’s splendid message of 
thanks ‘‘ to all commanders and their staff officers under 
whose able direction such great results have been 
obtained ; and also to all whose unsparing labors behind 
the actual fighting line have contributed essentially to 
our common success.’’ It has produced an Allied Attack 
which had never paused for seven weeks from July 18th, 
and is continuing as I write. Such a feat was never 
accomplished by the Germans at their best, and is 
unequalled in the history of war. I think, therefore, 
that our latest victories in France constitute our ‘‘ best 
day in the War,”’ not only as an example of the fighting 
quality of our troops, not only as a relief from the 
crushing anxiety of immediate menace, but also as a 
proof of the skilful economy of means to a desired end, 
as that ‘‘ victory of the mind’’ which must ever be the 
coping-stone of courage. 

I do not wish to exaggerate these matters, and more 
particularly I have no desire to suggest that recent 
English victories have resulted (as might be argued from 
one of my previous observations) from the sudden 
superiority of British over German intelligence; for 
French and Americans and others are bearing as great 
a share as we in the coming downfall of the Hun; but I 
do most emphatically say that if we want to see the effects 
that can be produced on national character by national 
education we may well look at our enemies and consider 
how they grew. 


THE RUST OF PROSPERITY. 

I shall die in the belief that a good cause is always 
better than an evil one. But since 1914 I have realized 
that even conscious rectitude is a poor protection against 
large quantities of High Explosive. We entered the 
War without being ready to fight, because we were ready 
to die for ideals that were scarcely visible in our national 
life. As a natural consequence we very nearly lost the 
heritage we had barely sacrificed an hour of ease to safe- 
guard. The rust of long prosperity had well-nigh choked 
our souls. It had certainly paralysed our minds. 
Germany, on the other hand, had steadily accumulated 
a vast reserve fund (and:I speak not of money only) from 
profits more huge and far more rapidly acquired than 
any nation ever won in an equivalent space of time. 
Throughout the whole period since 1866 she followed one 
fixed policy. Ever since 1871 she inculcated one creed. 
From 1897 onwards she accelerated the results of both 
by an intensive system of racial education definitely 
calculated towards one end. I maintain that unless that 





end had been a bad one she must inevitably have won. 
I believe that only because our own aims were good have 
we been able—with our Allies—to conquer her. It can 
always be argued that you ‘‘ beg the question ’’ by the 
use of words like ‘‘ good’’ and ‘‘ bad.’’ Let me then 
be more precise and formulate the theory that our whole 
political civilization is based upon the hypothesis of the 
acceptance of a certain standard of morality in the 
dealings of one nation with another, just as our whole 
social system is based upon the voluntary enforcement 
upon every citizen of certain principles of conduct without 
which any form of civilized community is a ghastly farce. 
I do not think that statement can be questioned. Nor 
is it now doubtful that a principle which claims a mono- 
poly either of culture or of racial destiny, and denies 
rights to all others, is the plain negation of morality 
between nations. This is what I mean by saying that 
the German cause was “ bad,’’ and this was the funda- 
mental element of all German effort and all German 
education for the last forty years. By the narrow 
margin which alone separates us from the unimaginable 
horror of servitude to the bestial cult of Kaiserism may 
we measure to-day the short distance between us all and 
that abyss to which neglect of the simplest principles of 
mind-training was so swiftly bringing our country and 
our Empire. 

Nothing but the dreadful lessons of loss, of priva- 
tion, of sorrow, which the War has brought—nothing 
but ‘he burning enthusiasm for abstract justice inherent 
in our race—nothing but the fusing of these two great 
factors in the furnace of the last four years could ever 
have made a change in the English of 1913 well-nigh as 
great as the change wrought in the last forty years in 
the old Germany of 1865. By the grace of Providence 
the change in us is for the better. And it is not the 
ceasing of warlike operations which will put a stop to 
the beneficent process that has now begun. Millions of 
our men, from every class, from every clime, from every 
occupation, have been learning new things in new 
surroundings. They will not return to the old things or 
the old surroundings. They will not accept the old con- 
ditions. They know too much. They have seen their 
comrades blown into eternity by the carelessness of a few 
seconds, by the miscalculation of a few inches. They 
have learnt a new vigilance, a new forethought, a new 
endurance, and the punishment of ignorance was death. 
To-morrow, in the new life of peace, they will be going 
‘over the top’’ again with an experience that none of 
us stay-at-homes can equal ; and of one thing we may be 
sure, these soldiers of ours—fathers in fact or fathers to 
be—will never allow their children to run the risks our 
children ran from 1914 for four dreadful years, if 
education can prevent it. 


MONEY IS NOT EVERYTHING. 

The reconstruction that is coming will be no battle 
between outworn ‘‘ classical systems’’ and new-fangled 
theories of scientific progress. It will be a clear demand 
that every faculty in every man should be given its best 
chance to help him in the pursuit of freedom and the 
happiness that are his birthright. And it is because the 
Pelman System is the first attempt I have ever known 
to grapple with the vast possibilities of such a future 
that I have gladly tried to explain its value and its 
potentialities. A quarter of a million clients from all 
over the world do not pay fees and express their satisfac- 
tion with a system that is a fraud ora delusion. Seventy 
thousand officers and men engaged on active service in 
the hardest war of human history do not buy their “‘ little 
grey books ’’ and press them on their friends unless they 
feel they are doing themselves some good in the process. 
And now I know something of what that process means 
I can easily understand why it is spreading. It is the 
practical application of the basic principles of psychology 
to the men and women whose brains are proving that 
those principles are right. It is a mental drill in 
observation, concentration, judgment, memory, and will. 
It is the evocation of the pupil’s fullest powers and his 
training in the best and fullest use. Brains are not the 
monopoly of the few. Though genius is a good deal 
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more than the “transcendent capacity for taking 
trouble,’’ its existence does not absolve the average man 
from any effort to improve his mind. And no one who 
is not definitely insane or malignantly neurotic is unable 
so to improve his mental capacities that he can double, 
nay, quadruple, the possibilities of his progress. 

Money is not everything; but it is a good standard 
by which to judge the advance or retardation of certain 
definite qualities; and by that standard Pelmanism is 
every day proving its value. Heads of great business 
firms do not send the controllers of their chief depart- 
ments by the dozen to the Institute in Bloomsbury Street 
unless they feel the process is worth while. And to me 
one of the clearest symptoms that Pelmanism is on the 
right track is the fact that it provides the same founda- 
tion for men and women of every class, every profession, 
and almost every age. Clearly, if its principles are 
correct they must be capable of application to every 
specimen of the humanity which has evoked them. 
Apparently they are. The pupils of Pelmanism are as 
various as the races of the two hemispheres from which 
they come; yet they all learn and they all profit by the 
same ‘‘ little grey books.’’ Upon the same foundation 
each finds he can build up the edifice specially suitable 
to his own requirements and environment. That seems 
to me to indicate that the system is organically sound 
and in accordance with the universal laws of natural 
development. In other words, it is alive; it is as ready 
to face new possibilities as to grasp old facts; it can 
expand and grow like flowers in the sunshine ; there is no 
case-hardened formula, no dogmatic prejudice, no narrow 
scholasticism about it. 


THE AGE QUESTION. 

‘* Of almost every age,’’ I said just now; and I must 
ruefully admit the statement needs some qualification. 
There are no doubt brisker men of over fifty than I am; 
possibly there are ever slower ones. But after the 
passing of that Rubicon I confess myself unwilling to 
confront a personal struggle with new languages, new 
ways of work, new modes of thought. Yet it is clarion- 
clear, to all save those who will be deaf even to the 
trump of doom, that the old world has passed away and 
that we are on the threshold of a new one. The man 
who will not recognize that salient fact had better bury 
himself. It is at any rate fully recognized in the Interim 
Report of the Committee on Adult Education just issued 
by the Master of Balliol, one of the most enlightened 
protagonists of new educational methods and reforms. 
He points out the countless instances in which students 
in lowly position have sacrificed leisure, wages, holidays, 
and even sleep and meal-times, in quest of knowledge, 
and he argues with irresistible force that the changed 
conditions of labor which are coming must all lead 
towards greater facilities for the acquisition of that know- 
ledge which will be our people's greatest power. All I 
can say is that if I had a son he should be given a course 
of Pelmanism as soon as he was eighteen. If I have a 
friend left under fifty when this bloody war is over he 
shall learn it too, if he will take advice. There are 
exceptions, even already, to these limits. Gay young 
things of over seventy have wrestled with the ‘“‘ little 
grey books ’’ manfully ; staid veterans of seventeen have 
purchased them with bursting hopes. And since this is 
so, why not definitely make the experiment of the effects 
of Pelmanism between the ages, say, of seven and 
seventeen? Why not take a score or so of boys, selected 
on any principle you like, at one of our great public 
schools, and let their Pelmanised brains be definitely 
tested against their unsophisticated comrades? Why 
not go further and adapt the thing to some wide plan 
of national education which to German industry shall 
add a new vitality and imagination, for German 
animalism shall substitute an inspiring and humane 
ideal? When I was at Oxford I spent hours in taking 
notes at lectures—and no doubt both were - highly 
valuable. But neither at my school nor at my University 
did anyone ever dream of telling me how notes should 
so be taken that they may be useful not merely in an 
immediate examination but in all after-life. To learn 


that—the foundation, it seems to me, of any oral educa- 
tion—I had to go to Paris and begin all over again 
at twenty-three. No one in English Schools or 
Universities yet, it appears, teaches even the simple and 
invaluable system known at the Ecole des Chartes. But 
there is an equivalent method practised among Pelman 
pupils, and that is only one reason why Pelmanism 
instantly appealed to me. It does not give you things 
(like the Kings of Israel and Judah) to learn by heart 
in lists. It tells you how to acquire knowledge, 
how to fit yourself to use knowledge, and how 
to go on getting more knowledge. There is no patent 
about it, no humbug, and no sham. But I am 
not going to tell you details which it is only fair you 
should pay fees to learn. All I can say is that if you 
once try it, and conscientiously do what you are told to 
do, you will find those fees the best investment you have 
ever made. 


WHAT WE MIGHT DO. 


We have done, in this country, in our best years, 
amazing things in sport; and I have no doubt we shall 
repeat and even better them. They were produced by 
the intensive training of portions of a physical anatomy 
admittedly imperfect as a mechanism. What would be 
the results to us, as a nation and a race if we gave even 
half that amount of training and enthusiasm to the brain, 
admittedly the most delicate, most efficient, and most 
unceasingly productive portion of our physical organism? 
In the answer to that question lies I think the future of 
this country and the Empire. It is not in physical direc- 
tions alone that this War has surprised us in its revela- 
tions of the quality of a nation which we had been 
actually told, was not only ‘‘ physically degenerating,”’ 
but ‘“decalent ’’ in patriotism, in religious faith, and in 
response to leadership. Now we know better. Now, as 
the Master of Balliol’s Report says, ‘‘ we see what 
potentialities lie in this people and what a charge lies on 
us to give these powers full play.’’ 

This will be needed even more urgently than perhaps 
the Master of Balliol realizes; for it is clear that after 
the war more production will be necessary from work at 
the very time when working hours will as a whole be 
shortened. This means that machinery and brains will 
be more essential than ever if both quantity and quality 
are to be improved, and if that improvement is to take 
place not in longer periods of working-time, not even in 
equivalent periods, but in shorter working-days than we 
have hitherto known. And this, again, involves a 
general rise in national standards and national intelli- 
gence which will utterly reject the old disgraceful prin- 
ciple of stopping a man from working as fast as he can, 
or of hindering a man from working as well as he can. 
That rise in standards and intelligence can only be 
produced (and will, in my opinion, be produced) by the 
adaptation to all classes and to all industries of those 
principles of brain work and mind-training which are 
embodied in the scheme of Pelmanism, and should be 
incorporated in any sound plan of national educational 
reconstruction. 

_ If Germany by persistent education and relentless 
industry could forge a weapon for evil which for four 
years has held at bay a world in arms and by four 
separate victories has shaken the whole fabric of 
European life, what may not be the possibilities of a 
similar instrument welded by higher purpose, annealed 
in purer fires, and wholly turned towards the nobler 
aims of peaceful and progressive competition ? 


** Mind and Memory’? (in which the Pelman Course 
is fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be 
sent, gratis and post free, together with a full reprint 
of “ Truth’s’’ famous report on the Pelman System and 
a form entitling readers of Tae Nation to the complete 
Course for one-third less than the usual fee, on applica- 
tion to the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Blooms- 
hury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Addresses: 46-48, Market 
Toronto Street, Toronto ; 


Overseas 
bourne ; -15, 
Durban. 


Street, Mel- 
Club Arcade, 
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FAMOUS MEN ON PELMANISM. 





Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Quite frankly, the Pelman system is devised to help a man 
or a woman to achieve practical, material success, sometimes 
expressible in terms of money. Why not? 

If the main principles of the system were to be defined, I 
should describe them as inculcating self-reliance, and the per- 
fecting of the mind, memory, and mental equipment generally, 
the essential condition of success in any career. 

The test of the value of the Pelman system, like the test of 
the value of any other system, is the result. What is the testi- 
mony of the students who have taken the course? I have read 
many letters written by students when they have completed 
their course. These epistles are signed by men in every pro- 
fession and trade, and in every rank of them. The Services 
contribute letters from Admirals down ranks and ratings down 
to ordinary seamen and stokers, and from Generals to privates, 
and it is remarkable that almost without exception these docu- 
ments affirm the benefit received by the writers from the Pelman 
course of study. 3 

The Peiman Institute, as I understand the matter, does not 
profess to work miracles. What it does profess to accomplish 
is to enable a man to make the best use of the abilities he 
already, consciously or unconsciously, possesses. The first con- 
dition of success is willingness to learn. The student must he 
prepared to do his part. It is not always an easy part, but it 
is fair to say both that it is always possible and always interest- 
ing. 


Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


The Pelman system provides mind-drill based on a scientific 
principles, and taught by experienced instructors. It claims to 
produce not only a good memory, but concentration. self-con- 
fidence, self-control, initiative, and ‘observation, and the 
thousands of letters received from soldiers who have taken the 
course, both before and during the war, show that it makes no 
empty claim. 

I can think of no better method than the Pelman course 
either for keeping the mind, fit in times of leisure or slacknese, 
or for restoring mental vigour to asoldier whose mind has become 
flabby from overstrain or physical weakness, and I can recom- 
mend no better investment than a Pelman course to the soldier 
on convalescent leave. 

The Pelman system is not cram, or trick, but a scientific 
method of training which has proved its value to the soldier in 
war, and it would, I am certain, be of the greatest benefit if 
it were adapted to Army training generally. 


Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B. 


I have been asked many times whether I recommend 
Pelmanism, which is a system of mental training taught by 
correspondence. I cannot base a recommendation on personal 
experience of the Pelman course because I have never been 
through it myself; and I have made it, I am glad to think, my 
invariable rule throughout life never to recommend a man or 
@ measure with whose merits, achievements, and possibilities I 
had not had personal experience. 

This rule, however, leaves me quite free to say that the 
Pelman System, so far as I can judge from what I have seen of 
it, appeals to me because it deals with the individual, and 
because it offers to him in a practical form the cardinal steps 
to the development and strengthening of mental character which 
is the foundation of success in any line of life. And many, if 
not most, of these steps are those which have been omitted in 
the average school training. 


“ Sapper.” 


Author of “ Sergeant Michael Cassidy,” “Men, Women 
and Guns,” &e. 


What is this thing which Pelmanism teaches, and which its 
students wish to be taught? It is well-nigh impossible to sum up 
the course in a phrase: it is altogether too big a thing. Ang 
vet—perhaps it can be done—more or less. Pelmanism, as I 
see it, teaches Human Nature—your own and the other man’s. 

There is no catch in it. It is a system developed along per- 
fectly common-sense lines, which leads to a definite goal. That 
goal is Efficiency. 

Pelmanism trains the untrained mind; that is its raison 
d’étre. But from an intellectual point of view the thing can 
be put in a nutshell. It is not good to go through life blind: 
and yet thousands do so. Their brains are blind; they see, 
and do not appreciate; they hear, and do not understand. 
Pelmanism brings that appreciation and that understanding. 
Therefore it would seem worth while to Pelmanise, for it is 
certainly worth while to understand. 





Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. D.Sc. (Cantab.) 


Pelmanism, it seems to me, is not so much an education in 
itself as the preparation of the mind for education elsewhere ; 
for the education of the streets and shops and countryside; 
education by home reading, by foreign travel, by secondary 
schoo!s, and, above all, by universities. So far from being in 
rivalry with sound educational institutions, with schools and 
colleges, it is a preparatory ground for them. Its intention is 
that its pupils shall be enabled henceforth to assimilate and co- 
ordinate to the utmost advantage all the education they receive 
or seek for. 

Why do I write thus strongly and convincedly? Because 
more than the mass of my fellow-countrymen, more—alas !— 
than many of those who direct our destinies in the Councils of 
State, in Parliament, in the Press, I realise the supreme need 
of a well-founded, practical, modern education if we are lo 
attain to and maintain a supreme degrce of efficiency, propor- 
tionate to the place we aspire to hold among the great nations 
of the world. 


Sir H. Rider Haggard. 


Education, properly understood, does not merely mean some- 
thing which enables people to acquire facts that are useful in 
the passing of competitive examinations. Indeed, I believe, as 
I understand that the Directors of the Pelman Institute do also, 
the entire system of competitive examinations, also their results, 
to be of doubtful value. True education, if it is to prove really 
helpful to a man or woman, and therefore to the nation, must 
have a moral side, something that strengthens the character of 
well as stores the mind with the details of various sorts of 
learning. 

To me it seems that Pelmanism, as I understand it, does to 
a considerable extent fulfil this ideal, and for that reason I 
recommend it to those who, in the fullest sense, really wish to 
learn and to become what men and women ought to be. 

Our nation, like others, is going through a period of awful 
strain and trouble. We hope and believe that we shall emerge 
from that trouble chastened but safe, if impoverished, distressed, 
and disorganised. Then, unless we are to sink in the world and 
bid farewell to the proud position which we have held for 
centuries, must come another period, that of reconstruction. 
On the wreck of the past we must rise to better things. Here 
it is, I think, that the applied principles of Pelmanism may 
help us. r 


Thomas Pellatt, M.A. 


Author of “ Public Schools and Public Opinion,” “ Public 
School Education and the War,” &c., &c. 

Pelmanism is based upon those great and eternal principles 
which underlie the art of all genuine education, and which are 
just as permanent as the principles which underlie the art of 
painting, or of architecture, or of any other art. 

The system, therefore, being built upon a rock foundation, 
is not of the nature of a quack medicine, and needs no quack 
device to recommend it; it makes no claim whatever to trans- 
form human nature; to change the carthorse into the racehorse, 
or so to metamorphose the elephant that he will “amble nimbly 
in a lady’s chamber to the lascivious pleasing of a lute’’; but 
it does not claim this: Success for all who follow the direc- 
tions given; success in the sense that, after they have been 
through the course, they will find themselves “re-born,”’ as it 
were, with aims, objects, possibilities—nay, certainties—in front 
of them, such as they never dreamed of before. 

And this claim is verified by the verdict of thousands and 
thousands of people who have proved its truth. That is why 
I call the Pelman System sound. 


Max Pemberton, 


This new system of mind culture has been established among 
us as one of the most remarkable intellectual revelations of the 
day. 

Not three weeks ago I visited the hotel of a sick Minister 
who was convalescing in the South of England. The burdens of 
his life are many and his public work is stupendous; yet upon 
his bed there lay the whole series of grey books which embody 
the Pelman course. I asked him what he thought of it, and he 
answered that it was altogether epoch-making. The study had 
evidently fascinated him, and he perceived its meaning. ‘‘ If,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ there is in this country a young man who cannot get 
his moner’s worth out of this course, he is a fool indeed! ”’ 


‘* Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is fully 
described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent gratis and 
post free, together with a full reprint of TRUTH’s famous Report 
on the Pelman System and a form entitling readers of E 
NATION to the complete Course for one-third less than the usual 
fees, on application to the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Smith turned away. The door was opened by a little 
child. She had run in from the next house. “Well, 
Emmie,’’ said Smith. 

“T came to ask for your paper, Mr. Smith.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Mother says she can’t make it out.” 

“ What?”’ asked Mrs. Smith. 

“She says that your Fred’s got a medal. 
killed.” j 

“How does she . . . ? What does... ? Get 
up and see, John.” 

But John did not move. 

“Why don’t you go and ask her what she means?”’ 

“ | know what she means. Why, it isn’t his regiment!” 

* What isn’t?” 

He turned te Emmie. “ You tell yer mother as the 
Fred Smith she seen wasn’t our Fred Smith. There’s likely 
to be a lot of Fred Smiths in the British Army.” 

“It may be true,” said his wife, when Emmie had gone. 

“Tt ain’t true,’’ he said, fiercely. 

‘How should you know? They may have made a 
mistake in the regiment.” 

“I’m not going to talk to you, Sarah.”’ 

He went out of the house. Late in the evening he came 
back. He said, “I’m sorry I spoke so sharp. But the boy 
died.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, “the boy died.’ 

“And it’s my belief . . . well, I won’t say no 
more.”’ 

And with a tenderness of which no one would have 
judged him capable he took her in his arms and smoothed 
away the hair from her forehead. 


He wasn’t 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S POLICY. 


Sik,--It is probably unnecessary to urge upon readers of 
THE Nation to beware of hasty judgment with regard to 
President Wilson at the present crisis. Perhaps, however, | 
might be permitted to point out the immense importance of 
believing no statement purporting to express his views save 
those coming on unquestionable authority from his own lips. 
Those who have any hint of knowledge of the extraordinary 
complexity of the forces at work a little below the surface will 
realise the necessity for this. 

During the past six months the position has been that 
Mr. Wilson has been claimed and exploited by his spirituat 
enemies, and either ignored, or given up as lost, by many of 
his natural allies. The policy adopted by too many pacifists 
(L do not, of course, speak of the Labor Party) has been to 
avoid all mention of his name like the plague, and consistently 
to place the most lugubrious interpretation upon his speeches. 
The result has been that militarists everywhere have been able, 
uncontradicted, to present him as the unqualified champion of 
‘“‘foree without stint or limit,’’ with no regard to the context of 
the sentiment, and with equal disregard to the impassioned 
invitation contained in the same speech, made at the height of 
the German offensive, to any sincerely purposed offer of “a fair 
and just, and honest peace.’’ This policy has been an un- 
fortunate one, as it produces various reactions which it is 
unnecessary to explain. 

At the present moment it is permissible to believe that 
among those who are clamoring for ‘“‘ diplomatic unity,’’ there 
exists a vast disparity of motive and purpose. The basis is 
the thing. If the basis can be President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, and the ‘formal or tacit repudiation of the Paris 
Resolutions, and the whole conception of the punitive boycott 
and economic war after the war, the advancement given to the 
cause of peace by diplomatic unity would be simply incalculable. 
{t would unquestionably be best that America should abandon, 
in that case, her position of detachment. But are we so sure 
that that is the desideratum of the “‘ Times '’?—Yours, &c., 


C. K. C. 
London. September 24th, 1918. 


MR. HUGHES. 


Str,—As to ‘‘Senex’’ friendly objection to your holding 
that Mr. Hughes is infringing the unwritten law of hospitality, 
I think the point is one of degree. 

Tf a Hyde Park speaker harangues scratch audiences on the 
German trade-octopus, and states that every Australian soldier, 
who was shot for a year after the war broke out, was shot with 
bullets made fro Australian metal (as Mr. Hughes has stated 
more than once, and even to soldiers on Salisbury Plain), the 





unthinking cry “Shame!’’ whilst the majority, allowing for 
the speaker’s good intentions, only think that it matters nothing 
whether it is Australian or German lead. And, if Mrs. Dacre 
Fox states to City audiences that the Hidden Hand has dis. 
bursed £50,000 by way of cheques, which could, however, not be 


| traced, and, that men had been ers to the Boards of great 


chipping firms, with the knowledge of the British Cabinet, in 


; order to get news as to the sailing of ships to be torpedoed, we 


only wonder how intelligent men ean listen to such nonsense. 
From a statesman, invited to the Empire’s councils, we 
expect, however, something quite different. Least of all do we 
expect, willing though we are to allow our guest all reasonable 
liberty of opinion, to have our domestic policy criticised in 
intemperate  sonontlng Even so, no personal offence is meant if, 
in return, you criticize such lack of tact. At any rate Mr. 
Hughes, who himself is accustomed to call a spade a spade, 


; cannot complain; and in the meantime I would recommend hin: 


to study such examples of stutesman-like language as that em- 
ployed & Lord Hugh Cecil in his letter, about a month ago, to 
the Dean of Christchurch, with the substance of which letter 
Mr. Hughes himself probably agrees. 

Of more serious import is, however, the question: Does the 
Premier of one of our principal Dominions, when insisting on 
Imperial Preference at this inopportune time, to the embarrass- 
ment of our own statesmen, sufficiently know what he is talking 
about? If so, as I presume he does, is he not aware that the 
adoption of his protective policy of a self-contained Empire, 
whilst benefitting his own country, would not only seriously 
restrict the mother country’s vital export trade (exports being 
paid for by imports), but would be resented by our Allies 
whose whole-hearted co-operation Mr. Hughes himself requires 
for his economic boycott of Germany! 

As a business man of nearly half a century’s practical 
experience (including Colonial) of our export and import trade 
with most oversea markets, and still in harness, I venture to 
tell Mr. Hughes that his self-contained empire will, I am afraid, 
remain the beau idéal of those who desire it. It is practically 
impossible, and, as I think, also undesirable. Why, we do not, 
and cannot, even produce within the Empire a sufficiency of 
such vital commodities as cotton, copper, lead, petroleum, 
sulphur, nitrate, potash, and others! Only those of Mr. 
Hughes’s Australian aboriginés who are still in their primitive 
state, can claim the doubtful blessings of his policy of self- 
containment, which civilization and its product, world com- 
merce, have made impossible for the majority of mankind; 
happily, I think, because, like self-sufficiency, it is apt to retard 
progress and enlightenment. 

Indeed, it would foster, instead of remove, that ‘‘ insularity” 
which has been the cause of not a few of our past difficulties, 
and it would unfit us for the intense competition which we shall 
doubtlessly encounter in all. oversea markets after the cessation 
of hostilities. 

In this regard, and to spare Mr. Hughes future nightmares, 
I give him friendly warning of that other octopus which he has 
been rearing in his aquarium now for some years—a virile 
youngster with ever-growing tentacles.—Yours, &c., 

H. 8. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


S1r,—I agree with “A Liberal Candidate” that it is quite 
time that suggestions for an “alternate Government”’ should 
be put before the electorate. But an “alternate Government” 
must have a definite policy, and more especially a definite war 
policy. It has always seemed to me that the at mistake the 
Liberal Party made was the failure to make clear ite policy on 
the conduct of the war. If it had had a vigorous war policy 
based on Liberal principles, the country would not now find 
itself almost in a state of paralysis ‘because of the benign 
workings of D.O.R.A. Ireland would be an Ally instead of a 
hindrance to us; and our fighting men as well as ourselves 
would know the objects for which we are waging war. The 
want of an expressed war policy has given an opportunity to 
our opponents to declare that Liberalism is a good enough 
creed for times of peace, but it has no application in war-time ; 
whereas Liberal principles are principles upon which to act 
both in times of peace and war. The cause of Liberalism need 
not go to pieces because of lack of leaders; on the other hand, 
a clear re-statement of Liberal principles on which a policy for 
the immediate future could be framed would give a tremendous 
impetus to the Liberal Party and world-wide fame to the man 
who would lead it. Liberals are practically unanimous in 
advocating that the war should be prosecuted with vigor until 
an honorable peace can be achieved, but the majerity of them 
are fundamentally opposed to the present Government in its 
conduct of the war and its Uy ee We for peace. 

Liberal pee stand for all time. Surely it is the 
business of the Liberal Party at once to put forward men who 
are prepared to apply those principles in the present crisis, and 
to mane ‘aim the more prominent of them as the personnel of an 
se a te 


rnative Government’’ for which to work at the next 
election.—Yours, &c., 
PLEBs. 


September 4th, 1918. 


BENEFITS OF THE WAR. 
S1r,—Mr. H. W. Nevinson, in his article ‘‘ With the Army 
To-day,” in ey issue of September 7th, compares favorably 
t 





the life in the Army at the present time to a University 
training. ‘‘ Soldiers,’ he says, “are benefiting physically and 
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mentally by the War, as they never did previously in their civil 
oce upations.”” 

I find myself, after 3} years’ experience of the Army which 
1 entered from a scarcely-begun University career at Oxford, 
entirely unable to agree with him. ‘To me the whole effect of 
Army life, at any rate under war conditions, is to cramp and 
deaden the mental faculties, to lower the whole standard of 
intellect. 

The mechanical routine of training at home, the hard and 
fast rules of life, doctrines and traditions, offer no opportunities, 
or provide no initiative to develop or exercise the mind. In 
fiction and on the stage the regular army officer is presented 
as a conservative bore. 

In France—in ihe infantry at any rate—the life tends to 
reduce one’s brain and mind to the semblance of the chief 
element of war out there—mud. Occasional exceptions are 
found of minds despite of, or perhaps even as a result of, their 
depressing and debasing surroundings, rising to great heights 
and producing brilliant examples of war-time literature ; but the 
general effect of standing or lying in a muddy ditch for hours 
and days at a stretch, with nothing to see, nothing to think 
about, and no possibility of doing anything at all, is bound to be 


that of coarsening and lowering the average intellect. The only 
topics of conversation, and occupations, are eating, sleeping 


(occasionally), and killing, ard the not over- edifying periods of 
leave (more or less a nightmare in any circumstances) ; a return 
in fact, to the life of the prehistoric cave man. It is almost 
impossible that in these surroundings the mind should not 
become clogged, and stop working. 

In periods of convalescence or leave, when one tries 
occasionally to revive the mental faculties, the rapid decay 
becomes evident. Four years ago, one could read a piece of 
good poetry or a chapter on archeology with a fairly quick 
appreciation; now, it requires the utmost concentration to 
reach the bottom of the first page, which reached, one is unable 
to recall the vaguest impression of the subject matter, and 
throws down the book in disgust. Four years ago one could 
write a connected and moderately readable piece of English— 
now the best efforts are typified in ‘‘ Situation Reports,’’ or 
letters home for more cake. 

I have met several men who in 1914 were just opening a 
University career with bright prospects—they almost all agree 
in saying that after four years of war they have lost all desire 
or faculty for research, or any exercise of their intellect and 
originality. The Army kills originality, 

Mr. Nevinson speaks of the enthusiasm for studying 
Chaucer, &c., observed in an Army H.Q. This may or may 
not be so, in such a_ rarefied atmosphere of comfort and 
security ; but I can safely say that any attempt to enthuse over 
literature in the forward areas would be impossible and absurd. 
For a long time I used to preserve my self-respect by carrying 
about a copy of Shakespeare in my pocket whilst in the trenches, 
but in the brief interval between sleeping, eating, and duty, 
‘La Vie Parisienne ’’ was the only literature that most of us 
felt inclined to read, though the more seriously-minded could 
rise to the leading articles of the Continental ‘‘ Daily Mail.” 

This depressing mental state reacts on the moral state, and 
it will not be necessary to enlarge on the universal coarsening 
effects of war in this direction. Everyone has seen examples 
in themselves and amongst their nearest friends. 

Physically, the war, in so far as training at home goes, has 
certainly benefited the men whose previous occupations were 
sedentary, but taking into consideration the ravages of diseases 
like malaria, the loss of limbs, and above all, the universal 
and gradually increasing ccllapse of nerves in the fighting 
soldier, it is impossible to say that, on the whole, English man 
hood has benefited physically by the war. 

Speaking personally, the only advantage the war appears 
to have brought has been a better understanding of some of 
one’s fellow men. The sharing of extreme dangers and hard- 
ships enables one to get down in a few minutes to the real 
man in one’s companions, which no amount of ordinary every 
day intercourse would do. 

The attempt to compare advantageously the benefits of op 
degrading and coarsening occupation of war, with those of : 
University training, seems absurd, and, on ‘thinking it oat 
I am inclined to believe that I have not penetrated the deep 
irony of Mr. Nevinson’s real meaning. If so, my only plea 
must be the effect of the war on my _ understanding. 
Yours, &e., 

M. ANTHONY. 





THE MISSION OF ISRAEL. 
S1r,—Referring to ‘“‘A. B.’s’’ letter re “ Mr. Zangwill’s 
prophecy,’’ there is another interesting passage in his ‘‘ Grand- 
children of the Ghetto,’’ chapter XV. :— 


.. “Our racial isolation is mere superstition unless turned to 
great purposes. We have done nothing “as Jews” for centuries, 
though our Old Testament has always been an arsenal of texts for 
the European champions of civil and religious liberty. We have 
been unconsciously pioneers of modern commerce, diffusers of 
folk-lore and what not. Cannot we be a conscious force, making 
for nobler ends? Could we not, for instance, be the link of 
federation among the nations, acting everywhere in favor of 
peace? Could we not be the centres of new sociologic movements 
in each country, as a few American Jews have been the centre 
of the Ethical culture movement? 

. . . “Our dispersal has saved Judaism, and it may yet save 
the world. For I prefer the dream that we are divinely dispersed 
to bless it, wind-sown seeds to fertilize its waste Hover To he 
nation without fatherland, yet with a mother-tongue, Hebrew 
there is the spiritual originality, the miracle of history. Such 
has been the rea! kingdom of Israel in the past; we haye heen 
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‘sons of the law’ as other men have been sons of France, of 
Italy, of Germany. Such may our fatherland continue, with 
‘the higher life’ substituted for ‘the law’—a kingdom not of 
space, not measured by the vulgar meteyard of an Alexander, 
hut a great spiritual Republic, as devoid of material form as 
Israel’s God and congruous with his conception of the Divine . . 
and this Kingdom -as it has no space, so it has no limits; it must 
grow till all mankind are its subjects. The brotherhood of Israel 
will be the nucleus of the brotherhood of man. 

. . “Why, if your visions were realised, the prophesy of 
Genesis, already practically fulfilled, ‘Thou shalt spread abroad 
to the west and to the east, and to the north, and to the south; 
and in thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth 
he blessed,’ would be so remarkably consummated that we might 
reasonably hope to come to our own again according to the 
promises,” 


-Yours, &e., 
J. L. 





Bosirp. 


A PRAYER TO OUR LADY. 


Loox kindly where poor people are, 
Mary of Homes, keep troubles far. 


Shelter beneath thy prayers’ wings, 
Mary of Roses, all young things. 


Send us high skies, blue days, and fair, 
Mary of Swallows, bless the air. 


Pray for the sea with pleading lips, 
Make storms still, Mary of the Ships. 


Bring whalers home from Iceland seas, 
To their port, Mary of Oranges. 


Paint lovers’ days with rose-red hue, 
Mary of Peacocks, green and blue. 


All homeless men abroad at night, 
Mary of Candles, give them light. 


Make a wide space behind their bars 
For prisoners, Mary of the Stars. 


To mourners meek that seek thy shrine, 
Give mirth for sadness, Mary of Wine. 


Shed balm on aching eyes that weep, 
In woods of summer, Mary of Sleep. 


Mary of Tyrol, thy care be 
O’er Flanders and o’er Brittany. 


Send soon these weary wars may cease, 
Mary of Jesus, give us peace. 


Pray for me as I ring thy chimes 
In my poor belfry, Mary of Rhymes. 
R. L. G. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Apam, a brown old vulture in the rain, 

Shivered below his wind-whipped olive-trees ; 
Huddling sharp chin on scarred and scraggy knees, 
He moaned and mumbled to his darkening brain ; 
‘He was the grandest of ’em all—was Cain! 

A lion laired in the hills, that none could tire; 
Swift as a stag; a stallion of the plain 

Hungry and fierce with deeds of huge desire’ 


Grimly he thought of Abel, soft and fair— 
A lover with disaster in his face, 
And scarlet blossoms twisted in sleek hair. 
Who made it,—that black murder and disgrace? 
God always hated Cain .’ He howed 
his head- 
The gaunt wild man whose lovely sons were dead. 


SreGrrRiep Sassoon, 
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The Morld of Pooks 


Tore “Nation ’’ Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Far Away and Long Ago.” By W. H. Hudson. (Dent. 
15s. net.) 

“The Economie History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century.” 
By George O’Brien. (Maunsel. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Russia and the Struggle for Peace.’’ By Michael S. Farbman. 
(Allen & Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“Old Saws and Modern Instances.’’ By W. L. 
(Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘“Corn from Olde Fieldes.” An Anthology. By 
Brougham. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“We Others.” Short Stories. By Henri Barbusse. Translated 
by W. Fitzwater Wray. (Dent. -6s. net.) 

“Scenes of Russian Life.” By Josephine Calina. 
6s. net.) 


Courtney. 


Eleanor 


(Constable. 
*% * * 


Tur way to the station, from which the morning train 
starts, is admonishing with its stream of season-ticket 
holders carrying dispatch cases, impatient for work. They 
never even pause now to screw their eyes at the two planes 
which are in mimic combat above. Life is real, life is earnest. 
Stand where you can see our local brigadiers and munition 
girls on their way, these cool, bright autumn mornings, 
to give this world another good shove towards the millen- 
nium. Progress, Progress! I hear their feet coming up 
behind brisk and resolute, as though they had had a revela- 
tion overnight, and now knew what to do; there is a brief 
glimpse of a downcast face looking as though it has just 
chanted the Dies Ire through the mouthfuls of a hurried 
breakfast ; and again this laggard is overtaken and passed. 
The reproof goes home, and it justly humiliates; but when 
the weather is south-west by south for one of the last fair 
days of the year, and the gloom of the yew in the Church- 
yard (it stands by the headstone of a man who was named 
Puplett) is lighted with tiny vermilion glow lamps, it is 
a question whether the millennium is worth all this hurry. 
As it is, we seem to have as much trouble as there is 
time to classify, before supper. Why hurry over it? The 
tombstone says this Pupleitt was a “thrifty and indus- 
trious parent ’’; and we know what happened to him. 

5 * x 


Ir may be that what Europe is suffering from now is 
the consequences of having worked too hard, without know- 
ing why. We never knew enough to loaf properly. For 
example, a casual glance at the press is sufficient to show 
that what is wanted by our strong writers, famous for their 
virility, graphic power, and knowledge of war and politics, 
is only a bromide. They would feel better for a long sleep. 
They are overdoing the direction of our destiny—an intoxicat- 
ing pursuit, but exhausting, like most of the indulgences 
of self. We should be all right if they would leave it to 
us; we really should. But they won’t believe us. Apart 
from the great men of action in history, who would never 
cease from meddling with the world—and only look at it 
now—those strong men to-day without whose names and 
portraits no daily paper is complete, would surely have 
been of greater benefit to humanity if they had remained 
absorbed in white mice. If and and —— had been 
persuaded to stick to marbles, what deep anxiety and un- 
profitable excitement the commonweal would have been saved ! 
Boys ought te be warned and protected against great careers ; 
or, better still, embryologists might discover a process of 
evolution by which strong men could be recognised at birth. 
It would be easy then to give midwives secret but specific 
instructions. And look how it would economize in worry 
and useful lives ! ; 








* * 


THERE is a street which turns away abruptly from the 
way to our station, as though it was getting out of all 
this hurry and excitement. It is a pre-war street. It is 
one of our ancient thoroughfares, a long and unfrequented 
by-way. It is just four years since T used to loiter through 
it, with a man with whom T shall do no more idling. We 


where things could be bought only at second-hand, 
unless you wanted ferrets or a terrier pup. I saw 
it again that morning for the first time since the world 
changed. It was empty and still. It was luminous, — It 
might have been waiting. a place that was, for the return 
of what can never return. .Its sunlight was different from 
the glare in the hurrying road to the station. It was the 
apparition of the light which has gone out. I felt a little 
fearful. I thought it was a ghostly sunlight, haunting 
an avenue which went back to a past that now is nowhere 
but in the memory. Did these other passers-by see it? I 
don’t think so. They never paused, nor glanced side- 
ways with a surprised expectancy, which changed instantly 
to regret for what was good, but is not. 

* * 


Wuo would not get back into the past, and stay there, 
if it were possible? Once it was only an easy escape 
for those who had not the vitality to face their own fine 
day, with its exacting demands. But now the present will 
not bear looking at squarely, except by armament share- 
holders, officials, and those in perambulators. Here was 
a chance to dodge the calendar, and enter the light of a 
day not ours. The morning train of the day I saw in that 
by-way went before the war. I decided to lose it, and 
visit the shop at the top of the street, where you may buy 
anything, from a toddy glass to an emu’s egg bearing a 
cameo of a China clipper in full sail. It is a second-hand 
bookshop also. Most lovers of such books would despise it. 
It is little good going there for valuable editions, or even 
for a set of Sowerby’s “ Botany.’”’ But when the two of us 
rummaged in it last, we got the first volume of the “ Boy’s 
Own Paper’? and a good cheap _ photo-lens. An 
alligator, sadly in need, of upholstering, stands upright 
at the door, holding a gas jet in its smile. The proprietor, 
whose dark temperament and black beard are so like the 
established shadows of his lumbered premises that he might 
be overlooked for part of the unsalable stock, reads Sweden- 
borg, Plato, Plutarch, and Young’s “ Night Thoughts ’”’ 
—the latter an edition of the eighteenth century in which 
an Edinburgh parson has made frail marginal comments, 
now yellow and hardly discernible with age, such as “ How 
True!’’ ; he reads through large horn goggles, and bends his 
head, looking at you steadily over the top of the rims, 
when at last he decides to speak to you. If you do not 
show a real interest in what you propose to buy he will 
refuse to sell it. And there I found him again, reading 
Swedenborg this time, with most of the things about 
him, like the Duck-billed Platypus, in which nobody has 
shown sufficient interest, and so left the shop as I have 
always known it. There was a spark of a summer’s day 
of 1913 still burning where we left it in the heart of a 
crystal ball on the upper shelf by the window. 

* * 


Tur curio there which was really animated, put down 
his book as I entered the past from this year of grace, 
regarded: me steadily for some time, and then looked up 
at the soothsayer’s crystal and nodded to it. “ It’s a pity,” 
he said, “that those things won’t really work.”’ He 
asked no questions, and that was his only reference to the 
subject. While he sat reading on a heap of forgotten 
magazines, I loafed about the fertile silence, dust, 
and lumber, seeing veritable ghosts, and getting, for 
the first time for years, a sense of the indestructibility of 
those few vo'celess hopes which we feel are all that give 
any meaning to existence. That made me rescue a “ Wal- 
den” in its earliest Camelot dress (price sixpence) for one 
who was not there, but who once said, I remembered, that 
he was looking for such an edition. And I found a first- 
rate sea book (at fourpence) for myself, which it is useless 
for others to look for, because they won’t find it; Mus- 
grave’s “ Castaway on the Auckland Islands: a narrative of 
the wreck of the ‘Grafton’.’’ And still another (the 
two of them made me lose every real train that day), 
Mariner’s “ Natives of the Tonga Islands.”” A good many 
people have been dwelling with deep desire of late upon the 
thought of the far Pacific. Will anybody tell me now there 
are no ghosts, when one actually led me to an escape to 
the South Seas, while even on my way to catch the usnal 
suburban 9.30? 





enjoyed its antique and ruinous shops and its stalls, 


H. M.T. 
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Sebiews. 


POETRY. 


‘‘A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems.” 
ARTHUR WaLey. (Constable. 7s. Gd net ) 


CHINESE 
Translated by 


Wuen the Great Deity, Izanami, returned from seeking his 
wife in the Land of the Dead, he came out upon the clover 
fields in the Island of Tsukushi which lies over against the 
sun; there a great loathing came upon him, and crying 
out, * Oh, hideous! I am come from a ‘hideous and polluted 
land,” he pluiged into the river to purify himself. Then 
he said, “'The water in the upper reach is too rapid, the 
water in the lower reach is too sluggish,” and he went and 
bathed in the middle reach; and from the water which fell 
from him the gods were born. That legend should be 
Chinese, not Japanese; it is the divine sanction upon /e juste 
milieu. 

For the waters of the middle reach are Chinese waters ; 
it may go hard with us, remembering the proud full sail 
of our great verse, to accept the lower, which are sluggish : 
but. there is no disputing the rapids 
Japan. 


of the upper with 
There is no poetry in the world so swift: 
‘But for its voice the heron were 
A iine of snow, and nothing more.”’ 
No other demands so much from the imagination of the 
hearer; it is the most purely objective in the world. Com- 
pare these three: Collins’s “Ode to Evening,’’ moving with 
the slowness of a shadow to its perfect close :— 
“Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil’’: 


Buson’s hokku, translated by Yone Noguchi, 


‘The night of the Spring— 


Oh, between the eve 
And the dawn.”’ 


Po Chii-i, “ Being on duty all night in the Palace, and 
Dreaming of the Hsien-yu ‘Temple ’’—- 
‘At the western window | paused from writing rescripts. 

The pines and the bamboos were all buried in stillness. 

The moon rose and a calm wind came: 

Suddenly it was like an evening in the hills. 

And so, as I dozed, I dreamed of the South-West, 

\nd thought I was staying at the Hsien-yu Temple. 

When I woke and heard the dripping of the Palace clock, 

| still thought it the murmur of a mountair stream.’ 


The opening lines of the “ Elegy in a Country Churech- 
yard’’ are very near Japanese art: Donne, Vaughan, and 
Marvell have something of its swift capture. But for the most 
part Chinese poetry must be the Interpreter between us and 
the dew-drop world--a shaken dew-drop at that—of the 
Japrnese lyric. For Chinese art leaves a little of the scaffold- 
ing, whereby we who are still subjective may hoist our cum- 
hrous self-consciousness to the point of vision. They take us 
with them unawares, these Chinese poets: one is listening to 
the pleasantest recitative in the world—“How I Sailed on the 
Lake till I came to the Eastern Stream ”’—-and slowly a 
divine alchemy transmutes the prose, and the eternal miracle 
of lyric poetry is wrought anew. 

“ Of Spring water,—thirty or forty miles: 

in the evening sunlight,—-three or four houses. 
Youths and boys minding geese and ducks; 

Women and girls tending mulberries and hemp. 
The place, remote: their coats and searves old; 

The year,—fruitful: their talk and laughter gay. 
The old wanderer moors his flat boat, 

And staggers up the bank to pluck wistaria flowers.”’ 


They have the same objectivity in writing of love. 
write better of friendship than of love, says Mr. Waley of 
his poets: so Dryden said of Shakespeare, and spoiled his 
— by remembering Juliet and Desdemona. Even 


, Mr. Waley should not have translated his fourth century 
“Plucking the Rushes ’’— 


‘*Green rushes with red shoots, 
Long leaves bending to the wind. 
You and I in the same boat, 
Plucking rushes at the Five Lakes. 
We started at dawn from the orchid-island, 
We rested under the elms till noon. 
You and I plucking rushes, 
Had not plucked « handful when night came !’’ 


Winter Night”’ : 


They 


—nor the poem “ 





ment ‘ Dreaming of a Dead Lady ’’: nor the nameless “ Tzu- 
yeh song ’’— 
‘ft heard my love was going to Yang-chou, 
And went with him as far as Ch’u-shan. 
For a moment when you held me fast in your 
outstretched arms, 

I thought the river stood still and did not flow.” 

Nos passions ont quelque chose d’infini, East or West. 

To these, even the strangest of them, one may remember 
parallels—“ as certain also of our own poets have said.” It 
is in the Second Part, the work of Po Chi-i, that one makes 
discovery of foreign lands. There is no one like him in 
English prose or verse. In French, perhaps; there, Po Chit-i 
has a sort of Platonic existence in an unwritten novel by 
\natole France. Hear him “Going to the mountains with 
a little Dancing Girl, aged Fifteen,’’ written when the poet 
was sixty-five. 

‘Two top-knots not yet plaited into cne, 
Of thirty years—just beyond half. 
You who are really a lady of silks and satins 
Are now become my hill and stream companion. 
. Her cheeks grow rosy as she quickens her sleeve-dancing. 
Her brows grow sad as she slows her song’s tune. 
Don’t go singing the Song of the Willow Branches 
When there’s no one here with a heart for you to break.”’ 
ft might have been written by Maurice Brotteaux, ci-devant 
des Ilettes ; Maurice turned ninth century Chinese poet, and 
unable to read Lucretius. He did not like militarism— 
‘* Ask the man with the broken arm in the village of Hsin-feng?”’ 
nor clericalism— 
‘The Immorials are leaving us, 
are turned into Temples.”’ 
but he is very sorry for “ the sore neck of the Government 
bull,’ being the maltreatment of subordinates: and for 
charcoal-burners, and discredited politicians. 
“ His food allowance was ten thousand cash, 
Three times a day the Emperor came to his house. 
Yesterday he was called to a meeting of Heroes, 
To-day, he is banished to the country of Yai- chou. 
Green, green—the grass of the Eastern suburb : 
And amid the grass, a road that leads to the hills. 
Resting in peace among the white clouds, 
At last he has made a coup that cannot ‘fail !” 
Po Chii-i knew that road. They did not like his satires in 
the Western Capital; so they made him Governor of Chung- 
chow, among the mountains of Pa. “The inhabitants of Pa 
resemble apes,’’ said Po Chu-i: but he bought flowering 
trees, peach, apricot, and plum, and planted them on the 
Bastern Embankment of the Keep. 
‘ Beneath there is built a little flat terrace. 
Sometimes I sweep the flagstones of the terrace, 
Sometimes, in the wind, I raise my cup and drink. 
The flower branches sereen my head from the sun: 
The flower buds fall down into my lap. 
Alone drinking, alone singing my songs, 
| do not notice that the moon is level with the steps. 
The people of Pa do not care for flowers : 
Ail the spring no one has come to look. 
But their Governor-General, along with his cup of wine, 
Sits til! evening, and will not stir from the place.” 
He is never weary of poking dignified fun at himself. His 
very titles betray him to our affection: “ After Lunch:”’ 
“On being Sixty:’’ ‘The Philosophers:’”’ “Eating Bam- 
boo Shoots:” ‘“ After Getting Drunk, Becoming Sober in 
the Night ’’— 
‘*Our party scattered at yellow dusk and I came home to bed: 
I woke at midnight and went for a walk, leaning heavily on 
a friend.” 
“On a Box Containing His Own Works:’’ “Realising the 
Futility of Life :” “ Rising Late, and Playing with A-Ts’ui, 
Aged Two:’’ “ The Big Rug ’’— 

‘To bring warmth to a single body is not much use. 

I wish I had a big rug ten thousand feet long, 

Which at one time could cover up every inch of the city.’’ 

“ Being Visited by a Friend During Illness: “ Dreaming 
of Yian Chén.” He begins a solemn trifle on a black gauze 
hat, and before it ends the words are a keen for the dead. 
Yuan Chén died: long after his death he heard someone 
sing a poem by him, and this was written— 
‘**No new poems his brush will trace : 
Even his fame is dead. 
His old poems are deep in dust 
At the bottom of boxes and cupboards. 
Once lately, when someorie was singing, 
Suddenly I heard a verse— 


two by two, and their houses 





nor the Vita Nuova frag- 


Before I had time to catch the words, 
A pain had stabbed my heart.” 
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Pore BRADLEY 


Sele Proprietor H.Dennis Bradley 
Civen, Military & Naval Jattors. 


LIMELIGHT. 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
[t is a mad world. Let us—the elect—endeavour to preserve our 
sanity by retaining our sense of humour. We shall need it more 
than ever during the dark nights to come. 
There is one subject uppermost in all our minds. I will confess 
I am becoming so obsessed by it that I can hardly sleep at night, 
even now, when [ am warm. (What insomnia has in store for me in 
the cold, long nights to come, when we go to bed at sunset in order 
to save coal, I dare not guess.) The problem is— 
The Fuel and Lighting Regulations. 
There will be a grave shortage of light. | 
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It 

kes 
) in 
hit-i 
by 
vith 
poet Now the greater the strain of war, the greater the need of amuse- 
ment. The fighting men have realised this. And as a lover of the 
drama—simply as one of the theatre-going and theatre-loving public— 
I beg an answer to one question: How are our favourite stars to be } 
rationed for limelight? 

It would be too terrible if one turned into one’s pet revue only to { 
find one’s favourite leading lady had been fined £100 for exceeding 
her limelight ration, with the appalling result that she was compelled 
to play for the rest of the run in twilight, or perhaps in a total ‘‘ black- 
out.”” And think of the shock to Phyllis—‘‘ unwearied in war-work ” 
—when she discovers that her matinée idol is a mere voice in the 
darkness. These contretemps must at all costs be guarded against. 
After four years of war we are susceptible to shocks. 

But perhaps the light coupons will be transferable, and we shall 
see our idols sometimes, if only by the dim rays of a super’s ration. 

* * * * * 

Leaving the dismal question of darkness and turning to a lighter 
subject, the House of Pope & Bradley will devote its energies to 
making warm clothes during a cold winter for the Navy, the Army, 
: - Bee - ! the Air Force, and the Taxpayer—the Bureaucracy and the useless 
= aed eee ee ee ee tau tone amongst the old men must be content with any surplus wool there may 

oF just witnessed one of our brilliant twentieth be. The prices will not be quite so extortionate as that of gin. 
century revues, compared with which the wit Lounge Suits from £7 7s.; Dinner Suits from {£10 1os.; Service 
of Congreve is indeed a poor thing. The only Jackets from £5 15s. 6d.; Riding Breeches from £4 4s. 


alternative assumption is that they have been 
entranced by one of our musical comedies, TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 
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The observer will at once nole that the charm- 
uses ing couple in Rilette’s picture have spent an 
exhilarating evening. Their expressions 
denote their complete abandon to'the joy of 
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= 1) THE CHURCH ARMY | 
~ ot WAR FUNDS | 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 


200 RECREATION HUTS, TENTS ann CENTRES 


GIVE CHEER AND COMFORT DAILY TO TENS OF THOUSANDS OF 
- BRITISH AND ALLIED SOLDIERS, AT HOME, ALONG THE WEST FRONT 
His (150 UNDER SHELL-FIRE), AND IN EVERY THEATRE OF WAR; 





«blll ALSO 

ws a Kitchen Cars on West Front; Free Mixed Club for Service Men and 
Tea for Walking Wounded _ Friends 

bed : Soldiers’ Motherless Children in Friends for Lonely: Wounded in 

vs Homes Hospital 

g the Hostels for Men on Leave Soldier-Guest Hostesses Guild 

sui, Hostels and Recreation Rooms for Welcome Offices for Troops 
Soldiers’ Wives Relatives of Wounded Escorted 

Hostels and Rest Huts for Women Abroad 

iy.” Munitioners Parcels for Prisoners in Germany 

ming Farm and other Training for Dis- Distress During and after the War 

gauze charged Men etc., etc. 

dead. 
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FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 








Cheques crossed “Barclay’s ajc Church Army,” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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After that, one no more questions whether these knew 
romance and passion as we know it. Yang-Ti, the Emperor, 
writing a quatrain one spring night on the river, wrote un- 
wittingly the apologia for Chinese literature. For if— 
‘Suddenly a wave carries the moon away, 
Comes the slow river with its freight of stars.” 


THE MINIMUM WAGE. 


‘The Human Needs of Labor.” 
(Nelson. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


THe special quality of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree as social 
reformer is his strict adhesion to measured evidence in 
relation to some clearly conceived concrete issue. In 
dealing with poverty and unemployment, whether in this 
country or abroad, he has striven to get his subject into 
such a shape and compass as will enable him, by means of 
a skilled questionaire, to get measured remedies for 
measured evils. In his English inquiries he has had the 
advantage of keeping to a single fairly representative indus- 
trial city, York, of manageable size, and of which he possesses 
an intimate personal knowledge. In this last little book he 
uses this field of research in order to discover as exact a mean- 
ing for the term “ minimum wage ”’ as is possible. Regard- 
ing “minimum ’’ as a wage just sufficient to secure physical 
efficiency for those whom it has to keep, he first seeks a 
close account of the chief items in the cost of such efficiency. 
A survey of more recent physiological evidence confirms his 
earlier standard of the protein and calories contained in an 
wlequate food diet for heavy and light workers, and he 
accredits a woman with requiring four-fifths the food of a 
man, and children with proportions varying with age and 
seX, 

He next translates these physiological requirements 
into an actual dietary, giving due allowance to custom as 
well as to absolute economy of ingredients. This works out 
at the not excessive figure of 4s. 4d. per week per man, at 
the 1914 level of prices. Housing, clothing, fuel, and 
sundries are then taken into account and money values 
given to them. 

An important analysis in the opening chapter had made 
it evident that, if a male worker’s wage is to provide ade- 
quately for the human needs of a wife and a young family, it 
must suffice at the lowest estimate for the physical needs of 
the father, mother, and three children. This is really 
a low computation, for Mr. Rowntree shows by tabular 
demonstration that one third of the families contain at 
some period four or more dependent children. The man’s 
minimum wage for unskilled labor must provide for this 
normal number of dependents, and the sum works out at 
£1 15s. 3d. on the 1914 basis. The woman’s computation 
raises the issue of her dependents. Mr. Rowntree after a 
close local inquiry reaches the conclusion that over 80 
per cent. of women employees ‘supported no dependents, 
either partially or entirely.” If, therefore, the normal con- 
dition is to be applied to women as to men, the women’s 
minimum will be such as suffices for her own maintenance 
with a reasonable margin for “ recreation and contingen- 
cies.” This sum he computes to have been £1 a week in 
1914. 

These money wages must, of course, rise with prices. 
Allowing for some considerable drop after the war Mr. 
Rowntree holds it reasonable to suppose that prices will 
be 25 per cent. above the pre-war level. This would 
mean a minimum wage of £2 4s. for men and £1 5s. 
for women. This is the challenge which Mr. Rowntree puts 
up to the nation. He is in favor of Trade Boards fixing 
the minimum for all trades upon this basis. Can it be 
done? It seems a great matter that agricultural wages 
in Southern England have got to a 30s. basis in 
war-time. Can agriculture and low-skilled town labor 
support his higher scale in peace time? In citing the sources 
(p. 137) from which increased wages may be got, Mr. 
Rowntree seems to us wrong in including “ an increase in 
selling prices.’’ For this would mean a reduction in the 
purchasing power of his wage, and the consequent necessity 
of raising that wage. We agree with him that the main 
source to which we must look for raising the real wages 
of the workers to a sufficient amount is “an increase in 





the productivity of industry, whether due to labor organiza- 
tion and machinery, greater efficiency on the part of the 
workers or management, or any other factor.” We believe 
this increase can and will be got when it is generally recog- 
nised that labor cannot be purchased and ought not to be 
purchasable upon any lower terms. 

The problem is fundamentally an ethical or 
social one, not an economic. This judgment will no 
doubt be called in question. We shall be told 
by Mr. Mallock and others of his school that the insis- 
tence upon such high wages for unskilled labor must entail 
the payment of much higher wages for skilled labor, the 
whole amounting to a demand which would absorb, and far 
more than absorb, the entire body of profit, interest, and 
rent. Though some increase in efficiency of labor may be 
expected to occur, the growth of the national dividend cannot, 
it will be contended, be large or quick enough to satisfy the 
immediate claims of labor. In particular, it will be urged 
that such a rise in labor costs will ruin British trades that 
are in competition, direct or indirect, with foreign goods. 
This danger can only be met by recourse to prohibitive 
tariffs which will spread the peril over other industries by 
raising the prices of articles that enter into the costs of 
those industries, or into the standard of living of their 
employees. Mr. Rowntree will, in a word, be accused of 
asking us to do an economic impossibility. But the 
experience of war has sho.n that reformers have been 
bluffed too long by “sophisters, economists, and calculators,” 
with their pretence that inexorable economic laws block 
the way. We now know that the under-production and 
under-consumption of wealth in pre-war society were 
immense, and that the science and technique were available 
for an output enormously greater than that actually got. 
What were wanted were a more intelligent valuation of 
science by employers, more audacity in experiment, better 
business organization, and a true apprehension of the 
economy of high wages, shori hours, and other conditions 
of progressive efficiency of labor. 

Though not even approximate statistics are available, it 
may be confidently asserted that, using the knowledge and 
technical appliances at our disposal, we ought to be able 
to double our pre-war industrial product without any 
increase in the aggregate of human toil. Whether we shall, 
in fact, make any such advance as would supply “the 
human needs of labor’’ consistently with the due main- 
tenance and improvement of the capital structure, depends 
upon the amount of faith with which we confront the 
economic future. That is why we speak of the problem as 
primarily moral. Knowledge, goodwill, and the effective 
human co-operation which these render possible, are the 
fundamental conditions of success. How far the improved 
organization is a matter of the enterprise of individual 
firms, of trade associations, or of the State, remains an 
unsettled question. But we hold that, so far as a wage 
minimum is concerned, Mr. Rowntree is right in his insis- 
tence that :— 

“Trade Boards should be set up for ail industries, and 
instructed by statute to fix at the earliest possible date, 
for men of ordinary ability, minimum wages which would 
enable them to marry, live in a decent house, and bring 
up a family of normal size—in a state of physical efficiency, 
while allowing a reasonable margin for contingencies and 
recreation.” 

The political-economic issue is a plain one. An indus- 
try or business which pays less wages than such a minimum 
is sweating its labor. Sweating poisons the social and 
industrial system, and is a proper object for social therapeu- 
tics. Experience of industrial legislation tecches the 
falsehood of the protests which the less enlightened 
employers have always made to the effect that the trade 
cannot bear the increased expenditure and other burdens 
of improvement placed upon it. In particular, the recent 
experience of the Trade Boards administration in a group 
of sweated trades has shown how quickly, easily, and 
generally, the low-waged trades have been able to adapt 
themselves to the higher wage level placed upon them. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that agriculture, 
for example, in this country cannot be brought to maintain 
its workers in as high a standard of material comfort as is 
enjoyed by the working-farmers in Australia or Manitoba 
or Kansas. It is here mainly a matter of tenure, stimulus 
to industry, credit, and co-operation; in other words, a 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BULLETIN. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


War and Peace, the International Review, devoted nearly 
two pages of the September issue to Mr. Coleman Phillipson’s 
new volume. The following short extract from the article will 
be sufficient to show the usefulness of the : “It is the 
most important contribution to the discussion of the question 
that has yet been published in England. . . . Mr. Phillipson 
has evidently taken immense pains to give all the facts 
accurately, to state the arguments on both sides justly, and 
to make the difficulties of the problem understood; he has 
completely succeeded.” 


ALSACE-LORRAINE: Past, Present and Future. 
By Coleman Phillipson. With 4 Maps. 25/- net. 


ITALY’S GREAT WAR. , 


This work, written by six prominent Italian publicists, has 
an introductory chapter by H. Nelson Gay. It starts by dealing 
with the evils of Austrian domination in Italy down to 1866, 
then sets forth why Itaiy entered the war, the political reasons 
that influenced her, and her fundamental idealistic sympathies 
with the cause of the Allies; then states in detail precisely 
what Italy’s national aspirations are in regard to the Trentino 
and Upper Adige. 


ITALY’S GREAT WAR AND HER NATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS. By various Writers. With 20 
Illustrations and 4 Maps. Boards, 5/- aet. 


DEMOCRACY at THE CROSS ROADS. 


Miss Maude Petre is a convinced democrat, yet here she 
delivers something like a homily to Labour. This 1s how The 
Times describes it: ‘Miss Petre’s text is that democracy is 
not an end in itself, but a means of arriving at something 
better; and to attain this there is supreme need of self- 
criticism; of the expulsion of passion and egotism; and of the 
creation of safeguards against Germany, which cay be practised 
by masses as well as by classes.” 


DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSS ROADS. 
By M. D. Petre. Cloth, 4/6 net. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


“It would be difficult,” says The Scolsman, “to exaggerate 
the importance to the British business man at the present 
time of such a book as this survey of the commercial possibili- 
ties of South America. . . But even more valuable is his 
information, the fruits of first hand knowledge, regarding 
the social conditions obtaining in the South American 
Republics, and as to those psychological factors, a knowledge 
of which is of incalculable importance in dealing with a provd 
and sensitive race with whom courtesy may on occasion count 
for more than material advantage.” 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
mercial Field. 


By W. H. Koebel. 


SEASIDE PLANTING. 


Mr. A. D. Webster, who has had extensive experience of 
seaside pianting both in Wales and England, has produced an 
exhaustive book on “ Seaside Planting.” Some of the subjects 
dealt with are Sand Dunes and Coast Erosion; Preparation of 
the Ground and Planting; Tree Growth around the Coast and 
on the Adjoining Islands; Trees and Shrubs for Seaside Plant- 
ing; Cost of and Returns from Shore Planting and Insects 
that are most Injurious to Maritime Plantations. 


SEASIDE PLANTING: for SHELTER, ORNA- 
MENT AND PROFIT. 

By A. D. Webster. With 33 Illustrations. 
18/- net. 





An Industrial and Com- 


With 24 Illustrations. 18/- net. 


Cloth, 


It is interesting and- encouraging to note among 
present day best-sellers such good books as A Short 
History of France, by Mary Ductavux (10/6 net) 
now in the third impression; The Wonders of 
Instinct, by J. H. Fasre (10/6 net), second impres- 
sion ; and Tropic Days (16/- net), E. J. Banvinip’s 
latest volume of sketches of aboriginal life in tropical 
Queensland. 


The October issue of *‘ M. A. B.’’ (Mainly About 
Beoks) ‘s an exceptionally interesting one to 
book-veaders, The annual subscription to new 
subscribers is One Shilling post free, which is 
exactly the cost of the postage. 





T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 

















BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 


The Stolen Lands; A Study in Alsace-Lorraine. 
By Marie Harrison. With a Map of the French 
Frontiers of the North and North-East in 1792, 1801, 
1814. 1815, 1871. 3/6 net. 

£1,000,000 A DAY SAVED. 

Wealth from Waste: Elimination of Waste a 
World-Problem. By Professor H, J. Spoonrn, C.E., 
F.G.S. Foreword by Lord LevernuLmE. 8vo. 7/6 net. 


“ The subject is a gigantic one, ranging from waste of time to waste 
of tram-tickets. A vigorous campaign against every form of waste, 
Prof. Spooner writes, would lead to the nation quite easily saying at 
least a million sterling a day. The book is the result of much thought 
and research. It is a fascinating subject.”—Westminster. 

Select Constitutional Documents lilustrating South 

, African History ; 1795-1910. Edited, with Intro- 

duction (70 p.p.), by G. W. Eysers, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 670 pp. Lge. 8vo, cloth. 21/- net. 

“A South-African ‘Stubbs.’”—Scotsman. ‘Several of the docu- 
ments have never been seen before by anybody outside official circles, 
In the Appendix are given the documents which will form the basis 
of post-War negotiations as to South Africa.’—Glasgow Herald. 

(1) Studies in Electro-Physioclogy (Animal and 
Vegetable). By A, E. Baines. 32 Coloured and 
158 other Illustrations. 8vo. 12/6 net. 


(2) Studies in Electro-Pathology. By A. Wuire 
Ropertson. Coloured and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 12/6 net. 


(1) Breaks new ground throughout, and presents, for the first time 
so far as the human body is concerned, the case for the Physical 
as opposed to the Chemical School. It claims to reveal a fundamental 
hitherto undiscovered truth, indicating the way to a better under- 
standing of the principle underlying Life itself. 

_ (2) Offers a new view of the nature and functions of the body 
Lipoids, and is the first book to explain these from the Electro- 
chemical, as opposed to the purely Chemical view, regarding the body 
as primarily an Electrical Machine and photo-chemical phenomena 
as dominating chemical activity. Part III. deals with The Dielectric 
in Surgery, showing that septic wounds can be successfully treated 
by dielectric substances alone and withoul recourse to antiseptics 
(cases given). Appendix II. is on “ Quick” Foodstuffs. 

General Sketch of Eurepean Literature in the 
Centuries of Romance. By Lauriz Maenus, M.A. 
Pp. 428, with Index. Large 8vo. 10/6 net. 

“The mass of knowledge of which he disposes is in the aggregate 
extraordinarily copious and varied; and he handles it with an agility 
of mind, an openness to impressions, and a deftness in seizing salient 
points, which make his book constantly fresh and informing.”— 
The Times. 

“Has pleasantly recalled Viscount Bryce’s memorable description 
of Acton’s conversation An inspiring volume.”—The Journal of 
Education: 4 
Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer. By 

E. T. McCarruy, A.R.S.M., F.R.G.S. Thick 8vo. 


15/- net. 
The first edition is nearly exhausted and a new impresston is 
now at press. 


Echoes of Spain. Translations from the Spanish by 


JoHN FINLAyson. 3/6 net. 
Prof. Fitzmaurice-Kelly writes to the Author: “ Your renderings 
are graceful and exact in a ben high degree. The combination is 
sufficiently rare, and I congratulate you heartily on your success.” 


NEW PSYCHICAL LITERATURE. 

(t) Telergy (The Communion of Souls). By F. C. 
ConstaBLE, M.A., Member of 8.P.R. 3/6, 

A careful and lucid discussion of an unknown mode of communica- 
tion from one mind to another, differing from Telepathy. 

(2) Phantasms ofthe Living. By E, Gurney, F. W. 
H. Myers, and F, Popmore. <A Reset Edition, 
prepared by Mrs, Henry Sipewick. With 16 Spirit 
Drawings. 520 pp. Large 8vo. 16/- net. 

This Standard Work embodies much of the earlier work of the 
Society for Psychical Research, in particular much valuable discussion 
by its Hon. Sec., the late E. Gurney. 183 “Cases” are given in full 
It still forms the basis on which present-day work on Telepathy, and 
especially on Apparitions, rests. The First Impression being already 
nearly sold out, a Second Impression is now al press. 

(3) Sir William Barrett’s On the Threshold of the 
Unseen, A Third Impression is at press. 7/6 net. 

Everyone interested in Psychical Research is discussing this book, 
by one of the founders of the 8.P.R., which, The Contemporary Review 
says, “it is a pleasure to welcome.” 

(4) ‘1 Heard a Voice’’; or The Great Exploration. 
By A Krno’s CounsEL. 6/- net. 

A Second Impression ts now ai press. 

“It will remain a classic in spiritualistic literature, and we may 
hope that we shall soon see the continuation of these records pub- 
lished in a second book.”’—Light. 

(5) How to Speak with the Dead: 
Handbook. 
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mixture of politics, economics, and personality. In the 
low-skilled manufacturing industries the displacement of 
hand labor by machine labor will sometimes be the remedy. 
Then, of course, the wage question interlaces with the new 
social policy of unemployment. But, in the main, it is 
possible that a minimum wage policy can make goud by 
its direct effects in improving the quality and quantity of 
labor, and by stimulating better organization in the business 
and the trade. Where some rise in the selling price is 
necessary it is sound policy that the consumer, i.e. the 
holy of non-sweated workers, should make that slight con- 
cession to a weaker trade. Where cheaper foreign goods 
come in, it is better not to keep them out, but to use this 
bounty of the foreigner as a fund enabling us the better 
‘o confine our material energies to trades that can be con- 
<lucted in conformity to our higher standard. of human 
welfare. Mr. Rowntree does a great service in forcing upon 
the public mind the supreme importance of this issue. “If 
it is shirked in the reconstruction policy, many more difficult 
problems will arise out of this shirking in the shape of 
inaternity endowment, pensions, and other particular schemes 
for dealing with working-class poverty. A minimum wage, 
with reasonable security of employment, is quite obviously 
‘he first requisite in the economy of progess, and, we may 
add, in the economy of social safety. It means, in rough, 
seneral terms, that the high level of money-wages during 
war-time must be a norm for peace-time, and that any 
serious attempt to reduce wages below this level will not 
only be unsound economy but dangerous policy. 


SPIRITUAL FREE TRADE. 


Essays in Scientific Synthesis.” By EvGEenio Ricnano. 
Translated by J. W. GREENSTREET. (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 


Not long ago an American Review did me the honor of asking 
for an article upon “ Books One Should Read in War-time.”’ 
The scope and depth of such a query make me dumb. But 
if I ventured to auswer fcr my meve private self (and sundry 
stay-al-homes of the same pattern), it would now be as 
follows: Books such as Doctor Eugenio Rignano deals 
with in these Essays; and books-~if only there were more 
of them !.-like this of Dr. Rignano’s own. First, because he 
mentions the war in it only twice, when treating of 
‘ Historic Materialism” alongside the Crusades and similar 
reconstructed obsolete museum-monsters which, in their day, 
were throbbing with heroism and vomiting destruction and 
hatred over the globe. That is surely a reason for recom- 
mending “ Scientific Synthesis’ at a moment when science 
is applied to lengthening the range of guns or disinfecting 
the wounds thus scientifically produced, and synthesis—well 
synthesis is represented by alliances and annexations. For 
us non-combatant intellectuals it is wholesome, and some- 
times consciously purifying and restorative, to turn our 
thoughts on to the evolution of men from apes and the 
growth of reasoning brains by what Professor Wood Jones 
calls the “liberation of the forelimb and recession of the 
snout ’—{by the way, his “ Arboreal Man,” I might have 
told those inquiring Americans, also Mr. Sollas’s “ Ancient 
Hunters,’’ are first-rate reading in war-time). It is whole- 
somer still, and as arboreal life was of our fighting fangs, 
“reductive ’’ of our fighting prejudices, to be set to choose 
between half-a-dozen hypothetical methods, including one of 
Dr. Rignano’s own, by which our acquired possibilities of 
higher life may have been transmitted by generation to 
generation, the better (as the wolf said to Little Red Riding 
Hood) to be made into mincemeat at this present moment. 
[It is refreshing to be asked to recognize that the “ effective 
tendencies ’’ at present urging us on to sacrifice of self and 
others can be traced to an underlying “tendency to the 
conservation of physiological stability,” as Mr. René 
(Juinton expounded in his thrilling “ L’Eau de Mer Milieu 
Organique.” It is, moreover, chastening to realize that 
our most sacred institutions are but survivals, useful or 
superannuated, of “an aggregate of taboos opposed to the 
free exercise of individual faculties” (O D-o-r-a!); also 
that although “ Historic Materialism ’’ cannot explain away 
the power of ideas and. ideals (whereof our intellectuals 
have so vast a store), yet the difficulty of making 
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two ends meet and rearing offspring on the proceeds of 
unpopular doctrines must needs have led to the atrophy 
of such by economic selection. The headings of the various 
chapters in which Doctor Rignano leads our “ synthetic * 
thoughts through these interconnected subjects might. serva 
as dedicatory inscriptions on the temples of those shrouded; 
impersonal divinities who preside over our nature and fate, 
mysterious creative processes which we can discern only 
in forms borrowed from our own, but on whose increasing 
recognition, in howsoever symbolic and dim a guise, depends 
our measure of safety, power and human dignity, as has 
so well been shown in Nicolai’s great book against all war. 
And, with reference to Dr. Rignano’s chapter on the 
“ Religious Phenomenon,” does not such “ synthetic”’ think- 
ing as he teaches lead to the surmise that the ultimate and 
most valuable residue of that “ Phenomenon” may be the 
cleansing and invigorating contemplation of these veiled 
transcending powers who have made us and our thoughts 
and feelings, even as their servanis the sun and ice and 
winds, have modelled the earth in which we dwell? 

Doctor Rignano’s initial essay, while itself a distin- 
guished example of that “synthetic’’ thinking, is a plea 
for such connective treatment of various scientific fields, 
oftenest by specialists crossing, like Mach, the frontiers 
of their particular research; often, however, by thinkers 
(philosophers our fathers would have styled them) taking 
their facts second-hand; but each scientific field made to 
furnish genetic explanations or analogical hypotheses for 
other ones. Of this, the typical example is the notion of 
the survival of the fittest, or, I wish it might be called, the 
“competition in adaptability,’ which, starting from crude, 
economics, has given us “ Natural Selection” in Biology, 
and is giving us also historical selection in Sociology; and 
ought to sum up the attractions aud repulsions inside the 
psychological “ complex,’’ due to the limits of the field of 
consciousness and to what Karl Groos has excellently desig- 
nated as its “monarchical hierarchy of organization.” 
Another illustration of such “synthetic ’’ applications will 
some day be drawn from the study of the latest enshrined 
of that Olympus of Creative Processes whose contemplation 
is so good for us in war-time. I am alluding to the process 
— itself a synthesis—which will, I trust, very soon replace 
all vitalistic stop-gaps in our synthetic views of organic 
being and becoming, the process or principle to which Dr. 
Rignano gives the name of “Biological Memory”; which 
already in the ‘seventies, Ewald Hering defined in his 
splendid essay ‘“‘Upon Memory as a universal function of 
organic matter ’’; which our own incomparable and intoler- 
able Erewhon-Butler re-discovered, but as befitted a 
paradoxical novelist, stood literally on its head, deriving 
as he did “ Unconscious Memory’ from conscious intuition, 
and placing purposive thought at the bottom instead of the. 
higher steps of organic and psychic evolution. In writing 
this lumbering attack on Butler’s vitalism, I have impli- 
citly praised Doctor Rignano’s very different ‘“ synthesis ”’ 
(synthesis scientific, not anthropomorphic!) of this subject. 
Far greater still is the biological and psychological accuracy, 
far wider even the scope, of the remarkable thinker who 
has earned the right to entitle the principle he investigates 
and the book wherein he does so by the same memorable 
name: “ Mneme: Being the Conservative Principle through- 
out the changes of organic happenings.”’ It is difficult to 
render in English the precision, ‘yet the far reachingness of 
Richard Semon’s lapidary German title: “ Die Mneme, als 
ershaltendes Prinzip im Wechsel des organischen Gesche- 
hens.” “How our Past selects our Present’’ might be the 
sub-title, and that of Semon’s later volume on ‘“ Mnemic 
Sensations." 


These considerations naturally bring our synthesis, as. 


it has brought Dr. Rignano’s, to the great central mystery 
(or perhaps the great mis-stated problem) of consciousness. 
And this again should bring us (though Dr. Rignano here 


breaks off his “ synthesis”) to the epistemological methods. 


deducible from such inquiries because practised in them ; 
and bring us to that growing school of “ Peircian’’ (not 
Will-to-Believe!) Pragmatism which, accepting the psycho- 
logical teachings of Mach, James, and Titchener, about the 
germinal part played by “intuition’’ in thinking, have 
raised the initial question: in what context and reference 
are we talking of these things? In fact, what is meaning? 
T suspect that Dr. Rignano belongs to that international 
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THE BUTTERFLY MAN 
By M. ©. OEMLER, 6s. net 
FIVE TALES 
By JOUN GALSWOKTHY. 6s. net 
“Mr. Galsworthy’s work, on a smali scale or a big, has the 
wg greatness. It is largely planned and stately built.”’— 


The Sequel to “THE DOP DOCTOR’ 


THAT WHICH HATH WINGS 


By RICHARD DEHAN. ™ net 
GENTLEMEN. AT. ARMS 
By ‘*“*CENTURION.” 6s. net 
“ Wonderful stories—the most moving of iheir kind that I have 
ever read.”—Tatler. 


A ROMANCE of the WEST ERN FRONT 


By GABRIEL!.E VASSAL. 6s, net 
“A love story . . which one is bound i *—Punch. 


WASTRALLS 
By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTY. 6s 


‘‘A tragic and an impressive tal+ 
sincerity and power.”—Punch. 
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TAILS UP 


Adventures of our Airmen cn Various Fronts 


By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON. 6s.net. With 
Introduction by Major-General Ruck, C.B., and 
Foreword by Colonel John Buchan. 

“Ie tuli of well-told stories ef air fighting, most of them 
collected by the authcr at first hand,” —Daiiy Sketch. 


““Meny as have been the books devoted to the wonders 
achieved by airmen, ‘ Tails Up’ wiil challenge comparison 
with the best of them.— Evening Standard. 


THE ANZAC PiILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS. Balladsof Australia’s Army. 
By LANCE-CORPORAL COBBER. Edited 
by A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 6s. net. 

“Written in a soldier's unadorned, pungent speech. They 


are full of a blunt good humour, but too full also of emotion 
to be ‘ funny’.’ "—Times, 


“ Here, then, is a virile, rugged, natural war poet, without 
frills or fussiness. It will be suprising if he does not become 
famous in a day or two for we have been looking for him 
for the last three years.’—Morning Post. 


POEMS of LOVE and WAR 


By Lieut. S. B. MACLEOD. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
net. Leather, 6s. net. 


Shows the fine touch of a master hand, and proves that 
youth is still the hour of inspired thought. 


From all Booksellers. 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


13 DAYS. My Escape 
from a German Prison. 


By Capt. J. A. L. CAUNTER, 1si Gloucester Regiment. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

The story of Capt. Caunter’s escape in June-July, 1917, 
was unavoidably delayed through ihe Censor’s prohibi- 
tion, which has only “recently been relaxed. It is here 
presented in ite entirety. 


ENGLAND'S FIRST 
GREAT WAR MINISTER. 


How Wolsey made a New Army and Navy in 1518, and 
how things which happened then may inspire and guide 
us now. “By ERNEST LAW. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“Any work on the literature and history of the sixteenth 
ceutury emanating from the pen of Mr. Ernesi Law deserves, and 
is certain to command, the attention of the reading public. . . 
A practical guide for present action. Comparisons between the 
past and present abound.’—The late Lord Cromer in The Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF SERBIA. 


By Captain H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., F.R.H.S., 
Tutor in History and Fellow of Peterhouse, ‘Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ This handsome volume is at once judicial and sympathetic, 
and is marked throughout by sound learning, a dignified style, and 
real historical insight.”~—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE 
CLASS. 





An Historical Study. By R. H. GRETTON. Demy 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘An admirable example of social and economic investigation.” 


_ ew Statesman, 


THE EXPANSION OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 
(1818—1858). 


A Source-Book of Indian History. 


By G. ANDERSON, M.A., Prof. of History, lphin- 
stone College, Pombay, and M. SUBEDAR, B.A., 
B.Se., F.R.S.S., Prof. of Political Economy at the 


University of Calcutta. 4s. 
“ The Idea of the book Is unquestionably good. a 
fault. to be found with its execution. . The mat 
should suffice to give a valuable trainin in Be st 
> drawing conclusions from the reeoi he 
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B.Ch. Oxon, F.Z.S. 2nd Edition. . 6d. oy 

“His book throws open wide and grey horizous. . . . this 
learned and well-balanced study. . . . the remarkable cl.apter 
on the zoological position of man.”’—The Tiiics Literary Supple- 
ment. 


THE HIGHER POWERS 
OF MIND AND SPIRIT. 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Just Published. 

The higher tnsights and powers of the soul, uiways potential 
within, become of value only as they are realized and used. Lk 
substance of all we shall ever attain or be i: within us now, 
waiting for realiz ation, and thereby eapression. {o present facts 
conducive to the reslization of the larger life is the author’s alm 
in this volume. 
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school which sees in philosophy not any metaphysics 
but rather the abstract formulation and the application to 
“synthetic ’’ problems of the methods of thought deducible 
from science. 

For two of these systematic “synthetiters” of science 
were Italians like himself; and although both have died 
young, leaving only scattered essays behind them, the 
influence of their conversations and peregrinations (for they 
travelled and talked incessantly like Jonian Sophists or 
medieval schoolmen) has been deep among all those 
who met and heard them. Let me take this opportunity of 
commemorating my friends and teachers Giovanni Vailati 
and Mario Calderoni, the more so that they collaborated in 
Dr. Rignano’s “Scientia.’’ Calderoni, who died in 1914, 
used to insist on the need of special philosophers to bring 
about the “marriage of true minds,’’ the fruitful union of 
views which their authors were satisfied to leave in shy or 
jealous celibacy. Calderoni, had he not died at thirty, 
would have sought out all that seemed vital and convergent 
in American Pragmatism (purged of its opportunist will-to- 
believe!); in the theories of meaning of Husserl and 
Meinong; in the theory of consciousness of the Hungarian 
Pikler; in the mnemic biology and psychology of Richard 
Semon; in the anti-vitalism of Le Dantec and Rudolf Gold- 
scheid ; and in the evolutional anthropology of the followers 
of Darwin and Tylor: a collaboration in synthetic thought 
of all the nationalities now collaborating only in delusion 
and ruin. 

Dr. Rignano’s volume brings home to me the belief that 
the Italian mind, perhaps just because it has shown no 
special creativeness or crotchetiness in recent times, and 
also because of the deep-seated scepticism due to having 
watched two thousand years of ideals and follies, should be 
the natural mediator between intellectual nationalities in 
which it partakes impartially. Now “ scientific synthesis,” 
spiritual free trade, may surely be the best recommencement 
of decent life between the nations. 

And before leaving Dr. Rignano’s lucid, impersonal, 
and stirring book, I should like to add my growing convic- 
tion that the horror, the’ wastefulness, the sorrow of these 
base and heroic years are largely due to our all having 
treated science as a hireling to construct us machines and to 
cure us of illness, but never so far as an austere master of 
the way (in Descartes’ words) in which we require to con- 
duct our minds. This menial science has given us cinemato- 
graphs and gramophones and aniline dyes and long-range 
guns and aeroplanes and submarines and stupendous methods 
for patching up the bodies we have starved or shattered, 

and meanwhile we have gone on stolidly or fervently repeat- 
ing the creeds, applying the standards and pursuing the 
ideals which were old already twenty centuries ago. And 
with the results which surround us. 


VERNON LEE. 





MR. GALSWORTHY’S WORLD. 
“Five Tales.” By JoHN GALSWORTHY. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


Every Novetist of mark introduces us to a world peculiarly 
his own, of which the social miliew and atmosphere may 
indeed be familiar, but the manner in which they combine 
in a representation of life is unique. Thus the subject 
say, of the career of a business man, will evolve in Mr. 
Wells’s hands into “Tono-Bungay”’ and in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
hands into “A Man of Property ’’; novels which in tone, 
feeling, and manner have practically nothing in common. 
After a decade or so of a novelist’s industry a reaction 
against his work is sure to setin. “ Stevenson annoys me!” 
“T can’t stand Wells’’ or “ Galsworthy,’’ or “ Bennett,’’ so 
runs the chorus of mounting protestations. And this means 
that the speakers, especially of the younger generation, resent 
being saturated any further with the novelist’s outlook, and 
are in revolt against his “world’’ and his temperament. 
And such critical depreciation is generally assisted by the 
fact that a novelist’s characteristics tend to over-emphasize 
themselves by repetition. The defects of his qualities, say 
his over-cleverness or sentimental lapses, are cumulative in 
subtly irritating our nerves. We know what he has in mind, 


and the lack of the chances of surprise gravely handicaps 
art, 





It says much for the fine quality of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
creative vision that three of these “ Five Tales ’’ deepen his 
hold upon our allegiance. Two recall us to the world of 
a couple of his most notable achievements. In “A Stoic,” 
Sylvaria Heythorp, the old stoic of eighty is, in fact, a full 
length portrait, masterly in its finish, of “ Mr. Anthony,” 
the old chairman in “Strife,” and “Indian Summer of 
a Forsyte,’’ reintroduces two of the best characters, Irene 
and Uncle Jolyon, in “The man of Property.’’? Never has 
the cunning of Mr, Galsworthy’s hand been more triumphant 
than in these two dramatic finales. For exquisite, mellow 
tenderness the picture of old Jolyon’s awakening to his 
“ new-found freedom and happiness” in the arrival of Irene 
with her appealing charm, could not be bettered. But the 
old man’s tranquil hold on life is shaken by the change 
wrought in his habits, and the excitement of his response 
to Irene’s tenderness shatters his failing strength. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s unfailing insight into the mind of age, his 
comprehensive synthesis of its relations to the world of 
youth and the world of its past here finds expression in a 
pastel of the most sensitive delicacy. Scarcely less perfect 
is “A Stoic,” where the lay perspective of an early Vic- 
torian’s career, from the day of that “ simple London of the 
late forties, where claret, opera, and eight per cent. for your 
money ruled a cheery roost,’’ culminates in the crescendo of 
the wonderful scene of old Heythorp’s last dinner and death. 
It is an epic of mid-Victorian solidities and festivities and 
domesticities, an epic of the Board’s mahogany table, long 
dominated by the masterful old director who will not 
succumb to his‘enemy, but who goes under with all flags 
flying. The picture is a tour de force, fortified with a series 
of rich touches disclosing the sensuous basis of the bull- 
dog Briton’s working philosophy. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
spirituality has always been well seconded by his keen 
recognition of the worldly appetites and passions of the 
“average sensual man,” and his character sketches of 
Ventnor, “the coarse-grained solicitor chap,’”’ of Bob Pillin, 
“the young pup,’’ and of the designing widow, Mrs. Larne, 
enrich the social picture. Equally arresting is the story 
“The Juryman,” when the common vulgarity and obtuse 
density of the vulgar type of Briton is admirably con- 
trasted with the uneasy reflections of Mr. Bosengate, a 
volunteer major and member of the Stock Exchange, when 
he is forced to hand over to his country’s law a would-be 
“suicide in Khaki.” The last pages of this incisive 
exposure of human lack of charity are sharpened 
by the irony of Mr. Bosengate’s scene with his wife, and 
his perception that “life’s too high for me—there’s 
no getting on top of it.” 

When we ask how it is that Mr. Galsworthy 
invariably succeeds when he is drawing such typical 
British portraits direct from his observation, we 
perceive that he is weighing in a fine balance of opposing 
qualities which can live in the British heart. And when 
he fails and his art comes to pieces as it does in “The 
First and the Last” one recognises that he has yielded to 
the temptation cf constructing a character out of a single 
ruling passion, and of striving to animate it by too-simple 
a creative logic. The character of Falder, the weak young 
clerk in “Justice,” may be convincing on the stage, because 
any actor impersonating Falder lends him that individuality 
lacking to him; but in “The First and the Last” both the 
strong man of the world, Keith Durrant, and his weak, 
impulsive brother Larry are little but logical adumbrations 
of hardness and weakness. Neither of these characters has 
an individual life of his own; they are visibly jerked by 
strings, and the author’s transparent purpose rules their 
antithetical behaviour. Character, even the character of 
an imbecile, is far more complex, more shot with incon- 
sistencies, subleties, and cross impulses, than is presented 
in “The First and the Last.” And the author’s irony is, 
in fact, poorly served by the artificiality of the melodra- 
matic situations. Far superior to it in every way is “The 
Apple Tree,’’ notable by the careful, minute, but poetic 
painting’of Dartmoor scenery, and by the magic of youthful 
love in the hearts of the lovers, Ashurst and Megan. Young 
Ashurst, in the inner conflict of his class prudence with his 
emotional ardor is indeed more finely observed than the 
charming girl Megan, whose death, from frustrated love, 
leaves us hesitating. But the scene of Ashurst’s retrospec- 
tion, late in life, leaves a cunning impression of beauty, 
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CLEON 


A Demagogue of 2,000 years ago. 

Not the least startling feature of this Mono- 
graph, carefully distilled from Greek History, is 
its apparently characteristic modernness. Were 
it not for references which add so greatly to the 
literary value of the booklet, one might almost 
believe that some of the passages were clever 
topical allusions. The need of his Monograph 
has been felt for a long time, and will be wel- 
comed alike by Statesmen, Scholars, and the 
British Public. 1s. net, postage 1d. 


OLYMPUS SPEAKS 


A Revelation from the Unseen World in the 
form of Dialogues between the Gods of the 
Ancient World. Taken down by Finnuola Mayo 
5s. net, postage 2d 


THE WISE URCHIN 


By MARGARET MARR. This romance, which is 
full of original ideas, brings a new point of view 
to bear not only upon the cardinal truths of 
Christianity, but upon almost all the problems 
of present-day life. 2s. net, postage 3d. 


THE EXODUS FROM 
HOUNDSDITCH 


WILLIAM) =6BELL. “A _ vigorous attack on 
. false Christianity which represents a 
materialism that is at the bottom of the war.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 3s. net, 
postage 4d. 


On the THRESHOLD of SEX 


By F. J. GOULD. Mr. Gould has combined know- 
ledge of Physiology with literary capacity, and 
presented the subject of sex simply, sanely, 
delicately, and beautifully. 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


The NATURAL FOOD of MAN 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON. A solution of food 
problems which for fulness, lucidity, and power 
has never been surpassed. 10s. 6d. net, postage 6d. 


Complete Lists on Application, 
LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3, TUDOR ST., E.C.4 
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COLLINS NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY—Should be ordered at once. 


A WRITER'S RECOLLECTIONS 
By Mrs. HUMPMRY WARD. 


A picture of the Oxford of the last century, from the sixties to 
the eighties, with a rapid survey of the literature, religion, and social 
effort of the later Victorian years, bringing the main story down to 
1900 and the epilogue to 1908 


Demy 8vo. 





12s. 6d. net, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BUZZ, BUZZ! 7/6 net. 
By CAPT. J. E. AGATE. 

TONY HERON 6/- net. 
By C. KENNETT BURROW. 

CITIES AND SEA COASTS 

AND ISLANDS 7/6 net. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


WREN’S WIFE _ 
By CYRIL RUSSELL. 
“Original in conception, flawless in construction, and written in 
fine literary style.’—The Glasgow Citizen. 











VERDUN DAYS IN PARIS 6/- net. 
By MARJORIE GRANT. 
“One of Miss Grant’s best stories.”—Pall Mall Gazetle. 
FOE-FARRELL (second Impression) 6/- net. 
By “Q” (Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH.) 
KAREN (Second Impression.) 6/- net. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
GOD’S COUNTERPOINT 6/- net. 
By J. D. BERESFORD. (Second Impression) 
ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS 6/- net. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE BURNING GLASS 6/- net. 
By MARJORIE BOWEN. 
A thrilling romance of Paris before the Revolution. 
48, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


LONDON =: 
| W. COLLINS, SONS, & CO., LTD. 











ANDREW MELROSE (Ltd.) 





DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 


A Minstrel 


By HARRY LAUDER 


A unique memorial of a father to his only son. 
reunion, simply but confidently stated, will bring comfort to thousands of bereaved parents. 


The * Pocket Siudent in Arms 


By DONALD HANKEY. F'scap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, Polished lambskin, 6s. net. 
Persian yapp, 7s. 6d. net. 


The first two large impressions have been taken up before 


Pee Ge publication, and a third 


in France 


Price 7s. 6d. met. Now Ready. 
Harry Lauder’s faith in a future life and 


is being rapidly prepared. 








MARY’S MOVING PICTURES 
OF HERSELF AND THE OTHERS 


By HILDA HANKEY. Profusely illustrated by Kate 
Olver. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
A delightful book of retrospective pictures of childhood in 


which the small figure of the future “Student in Arms” has 
an individual place. A book to charm old and young. 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL AS WAR 
NURSERY 


ByV H. FRIEDEL. Introduction by Prof. M. E. Sadler, 
M.A., D.L.A. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Remarkable as showing how since the beginning of the War 
the Prussian authorities have been modifying education with 
the avowed intention of making the next generation better 
soldiers. 





DISTINCTIVE NEW NOVELS. 
THE DESIRED HAVEN 


By LESLIE MOORE, Author of ‘‘ The Peacock's Feather.” 
Price 5s, net. 
Betty Lancelot. 
By B. E. R, TURNER. Price 5s. net. 
Letters of a V.A.D. 
By R E. LEAKE. 


5s. net. 





ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd, 3, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF GRAYSON’S 
ESSAYS, at 3s. 6d. net. 
THE FRIENDLY ROAD 
ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 


PEACE OF MIND 
ESSAYS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Aug. 1914—Sept. 1917. 


The Nation says: ‘As satisfying as the light of a home- 
| stead at night in a difficult country.” 





4s. 6d. net. 
























LECTURES on THEOSOPHY at MORTIMER HALI. 


93, Mortimer Street W. (off Langham Place), Sunday. Sept. 29th. | 
W. LOFTUS HARE on “The Greek Idea of the Soui.” | 
MR. A. P. SINNETT on “Our | 


at 6.30 vr.m. 
Thursday, Oct. 3rd, at 8 p.m. 
Place in the Cosmic 'Scheme.” Admission Free. 


Lectures at 155, Brompton Road, S.W. 
On **THEOSOPHIC PROBLEMS” every Tuesday, at 8 p.m., and on 
‘MANIFESTATIONS OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA” every Friday at 
3.30 p.m, Admission Free. For Syllabus apply Secretary as abeve. 
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recalling the method of a Russian wik which the author bas 
adopted successfully on several notable occasions. “ The 
\pple Tree,’ charming as it is, has not the sureness or 
the inevilability of “Indian Summer of a Forsyte,” and 
a comparison between it and “The First and The Last ” 
may lead us to a generalization on Mr. Galsworthy’s world. 
Where: the soul of reality is thin, and the atmosphere a 
little imagined, Mr. Galsworthy’s gifts and qualities, his 
acute sensibility, his sense of pity, his lyrical impulse, and, 
indeéd, his: special instinct for drama, force the note, so to 
say, and leave. one with a sense of special emotional 
pleading over-balancing life and character. But wherever 
as in.the large majority. of his novels or plays he has 
studied and is carefully reproducing the social miliew and 
atmosphere really familiar to him, his qualities combine to 
create a fine artistic harmony. “ The Juryman ” is a pérfect 


e} of Mr. Galsworthy’s “ world,” where keen insight, 
pi ‘end ironical observation of human motive 
al N@@se to form a perfect illusion of the social life at our 


doors, Yet one unique in its tone, as must be the case with 
evety true work of art. 
. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Constantine: King and Traitor.” By Demetra VaK. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


DemetrRa Vaxa (Mrs. Kenneth Brown), who is a Greek 
married to an American, has ideas of nationality which 
would cause an atlas to look like a book of futurist decora- 
tions. She considers she is more American even than those 
who were born in the United States, ‘‘ since they owed their 
nationality to the mere accident of birth, while I had 
acquired mine by choice and principle.’’ But, then, she is 
an incurable romanticist. When King Constantine, smiling, 
earnest, and friendly, told the most blatant lies to her, she 
was convinced he was betraying Greece, but she still calls 
him “ lovable” and “charming.’’ All the King’s men and 
his lovable majesty himself talked to her by the hour, 
explaining their notions of statecraft and world politics, 
and one important and serious official unfolded a map and 
showed her how the sun could not set on the German 
Empire after the war. Greece was to be a sort of Bavaria 
in the new hegemony. It had all been explained by the 
Kaiser to Constantine months before the war, and they 
had arranged together the part Greece would play when 
the conflict should open. As our author runs round the 
country, interviewing Ententists and pro-Germans, 
imploring them to come together and compromise (which 
means that they should all become Ententists) she creates 
an irresistible comedy. But this she is not conscious of, 
nor does it ever occur to her what a skilled trade that of 
Kingship is, and how close the family trade union. Con- 
stantine must keep his job though all creation—excepi the 
family of monarchs—die. She blames the Entente for a 
great deal of the tronble, alleging that from England great 
pressure was exercised in Athens to keep the German Sophie 
and her husband on the throne. “ Three weeks before their 
abdication an English general openly declared that his 
mission in Greece was to see that King Constantine was not 
dethroned.”’ 

* ~*~ * 
“For Dauntless France: An Account of Britain’s Aid to 
the French Wounded and Victims of the War.” 

Compiled for the British Red Cross Societies and the British 


Committee of the French Red Cross by LAURENCE BINyon. | 


(Hodder & Stouzhton. 10s. 6d.) 


Txis is a war book of importance. The history of the 
past four years would not be completely understood without 
a comprehensive record of the Red Cross achievements, and 
it was a happy thought to entrust the compilation to the 
capable hands of Mr. Binyon. A less inspired compiler 
would have made a dull work of it, but Mr. Binyon is a 
sensitive artist. He has given a fitting setting to the story of 
the noble work accomplished in aid of the French wounded 
and other sufferers from the war, taking the record as far as 
the end of 1917. Very little is overlooked, from the work 
of the Red QOross, the various relief enterprises, including 
that of the Society of Friends, in the devastated zones, to 
that of the English canteens. The appendix containé the 





| export is prohibited. 





names of everyone who has gone to France in this service, 
The volume is illustrated by well-known artists, and ‘the 
French Ambassador contributes a preface. 

4 ” x ” 


Some Recollections.” By Admiral Sir Cyprian Brivap 
(Murray. 12s.) 


Sir Cyprian Brinee joined the old Navy of “ Hemp and 
Canvas,’’ when ships carried boarding-pikes, and he served 
over half a century. His records in high commands he dis- 
misses in a few sentences, dwelling at length and with zest 
on the days when he was shipmate with men who had 
served with Cochrane and Nelson, the days of long commis- 
sions—he was once absent from England five years and three 
months—when royal ships cruised round the globe wnhder 
canvas. He was at the blockading of Archangel, during the 
Crimean War, when red-hot shot was used for the last time 
afloat ; and at Caleutta saw the arrival of the relieved garri- 
son of Lucknow. He was the first officer in the Navy to be 
examined in submarine mining, counter-mining and torpedo 
work. For many years he served in the South Seas, landing 
on more than a hundred of the islands before they were dis- 
covered by the literary men. He remarks that having read 
Stevenson in later years he was astonished at the accuracy 
with which that artist reproduced a condition of things 
which had ended years before he visited the islands. | Sir 
Cyprian visited Vancouver's Island at a time when British 
Columbia, as a province, did not exist even in name 
Hsquimalt and Victoria were still unfounded, and crews cu. 
down trees for ship’s spars a few yards from the spot .at 
which they landed from their boats. 


he Meek in the City. 


Tarre has been considerable pressure on the Money Mai. 
with borrowings from the Bank at 5 per cent., and day to é 
accommodation has frequently cost from 3 to 3} per cent. ‘Th 
diseount rate is firm at from 34 to 3 9-16 per cent. Thursday 
Bank Return showed a fall of £550,000 in Reserve. The marke 
have been subjected to two influences, one favorable, the oth 
adverse. The brilliant victory over the Turks has helped 
keep gilt-edged securities firm, and Consols have been over 5 
while the 55 War Loan has risen above 95. On the other han 
the sudden railway strike has had a very bad effect on the hon 
railway market, and also upon a number of industrials, includi: 
especially iron and coal shares. Sales of National War Bond 
are still unsatisfactory, and the amount of outstanding Treasury 
Bills is still rising, On Monday a fresh campaign is to be 
started by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the Guildhall to 
raise another thousand millions by the sale of War Bonds. 
Meanwhile America has begun the fourth Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, by which it is intended to raise six billion dollars. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT. 

The announcement that the directors of the Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers propose to pay one year’s arrears of 
preference dividend thus clearing up the arrears to June 30th, 
1916, prepared the way for an improvement in earnings. ‘The 
report now to hand shows that profits for the year ended June 
“0th last amounted to £551,700, as compared with £367,600 for 
the previcus year, and £351,200 two years ago. Before the war 
profits had been steadily increasing, touching the highést point 
in the year 1912-13, when the figure was £585,600. The ordinary 
-hareholders received a dividend of 5 per cent. in respect of that 
vear—the only distribution paid on the ordinary sberes in the 
company’s history. Besides payizg one year’s arrears of prefer- 
ence dividend, the increase in profiis for the past year has been 
vtilised in strengthening the Company’s financial position. 
the general reserve and depreciation fund is credited with 
£100,000, income tax adjustment requires £25,000, sack reserve, 
£20.000, and other depreciation and sinking funds, £58,900. 
making a total of £208,900. The balance in and is inercased 
by £6,500 to £190,200. The directors point out tat the dis- 
iribution of cement is now controlled by Governmewit, and all 
For some time, however, ihe demand on 
the Company for cement has been in exeess of its reduced 
facilities for production. 

CHILIAN NITRATE. 

A recent improvement in the quotations of nitrate shares is 
to be traced to the better outlook for the industry. It was 
reported a week or two ago that the British Government ha- 
purchased from the Chilian nitrate companies 15 million quin- 
tals, or more than half the total Chilian export in 1916, at 13s. 
per quintal. The supply of sufficient fuel for the needs of the 
companies is said to have been arranged. It is also stated that, 
subject to the cousent of the Nitrate Executive, the German 
nitrate producers have sold their stocks to the Autofogasin 
Company. A year ago the Chilian Government bought the Ger 
man stocks, paying for them by drafts against the gold held ly 
it in Berlin, and sold the nitrate to the Dupont Explosive- 
Company in New York, receiving payment in gold. 

LUCELLUM. 
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